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THE FLOWER’s LESSON. 





BY WM. MACKINTOSH. 





Ob! fragrant dower, divinely sweet, 
Your head in tears is bent, I see; 
I cannot deem it just or meet 
That you should so afflicted be. 


But yet Il dream you thus reply: 

‘*Poor human vision, weak and near, 
These tears the rarest bliss supply, 

And bring not woe, but welcome cheer. 


‘*For they are dew drops. 1 depend 
On these and sunlight for my bloom; 

When I, dew-freighted, humbly bend 
I drink new vigor and perfume. 


**For see the sunbeams kiss my face, 
And gently dry each dewy tear; 

They lend me new and added grace, 
And my erst drooping head uprear.*’ 


Thus, flowret, may a soul-sweet drain 
Affiliction’s cup, and bear its load; 

The blind world deem its suff’ rings vain, 
While they are blessings sent by God. 


The sun of Righteousness bestows 
All-healing beams, and lifts its head; 


Until it finds, like you, fair rose, 
Tears bring not woe, but joy instead. 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIKE UNTO A 8TAR,”’ 














‘‘BRUNA’S STORY,” ‘‘A GIRL’S DE- 
“SPAIR,”’ ‘‘TWICE MAR- 


RIED,’’ ETC., BTC. 





CHAPTER XXX-—(CONTINUED. ) 


\OR a moment longer she held him 
| closely in her slender little arms ; then 
her hold relaxed, and her arms fell 
away from him and sank heavy and inart 
at her sides ; the pulsations of her heart 
grew slower and feebler as it throbbed 
against his own. 

“You will let me take you in now ?’’ he 
said tenderly ; ‘“‘you are tired and over- 
wrought, and it is getting chilly out here. 
Besides, I promised Laura tnat I would 
take you in very soon, Cecil. She tells me 
that you have had nothing to eat all day. 
That will never do.”’ 

“You will be good to Laura,” the girl 
whispered softly; “you will always be 
good to Laura, Hugh! She has been so 
good to me, and she would never have 
wronged you, dear. She always wanted 
me to tell you the truth. You will be 
x0od to her,’’ she repeated wistfully ; ‘‘you 
will not let them be unkind to her.”’ 

“Let whom, my dearest ?’’ he asked her 
gently, wondering at her worda. 


‘Your sisters and Miss Butler,’’ she an- 
swered dreamily. “They may be angry 
with her for my sin, and she has suffered 
so much already for me, Hugh.” 

“My sisters would never utter a harsh 
word to, or feel an unkind thought of one 
who has behaved so unselfishly to you, my 
darling,” he said soitly. ‘(As for Constance 
Butler—what she says or thinks is of very 
little importance to any of us!’’ 

Cecil looked up, and had there been more 
light he might bave seen the sudden gleam 
of hope which flashed into her eyes, then 
faded away again. 

“Of very little importance,” she repeated, 
in a surprised tone. “Yet she is your 
cousin, Hugh, and as your cousin she bas 
the honor ot your family at heart, and she 
is——...”? 

“Cecil,” Sir Hugh said suddenly, trying 
© look into her face by the fair, pale moon- 
light which was peeping through the trees, 
‘has Constance been saying anything to 
youT But of course she has not! How 
foolish of me to ask you. You have been 
alone all day, Laura told me. Believe me 
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sweetheart,” he went on very dendiisty, 
‘mo one has the honor of the Danecourts 
nearer their heart than I bave, and yet 1 
shall be proud as well as happy when I 
bring my darling home.” 

“Thank you, Hugh,” she said softly, and 
turned he) face against him for a few Lrief 
moments to stifle the cry of pain which 
rose to her white lips, and which had al- 
most found voice, and to force back the bit- 
ter tears which filled her aching eyes. 

There was no dull, vague sense of suffer- 
ing upon Ler now, she was keenly alive to 
her anguish. Notwithstanding his tender 
words, his assurances, his loyalty, she was 
firm in her resolution to keep the promise 
she had given to his sister. 

His entreaties had made her task harder 
perhaps, his love had intensified her ao- 
guish, but it had not stirred her from her 
purpose ; she had told the sister who loved 
him, that he should be nothing to her, and 
she would keep her word. 

As she stood with him there in semi- 
darkness, she knew that it was for the last 
time—she knew that never again would his 
hand close over hers, or his yoice whisper 
words of tenderness and love in her ears; 
never again would she stand with his arms 
around her, heart to heart as now—it was 
for the last time ! 


She must cast herself adrift from him, 
she must go away and let him think of her 
as dead or faithless—she must puta world 
between them, if she could. Ah, if she 
could die thus, now in his arms, and end 
all her anguish, how good it would be! 
She was so faint, and weary, and worn, and 
she so longed for rest. 

All day long she had lain prone and still 
upon the floor of her room, weeping over 
her lost hopes, until the tountain of her 
tears seemed dried, without having afforded 
her relief, It was so hard to give him up— 
with ber own hands to cut the bonds which 
bound them together—with her own lips 
bid him leave her forever ! 

And he had made it harder, he had made 
it impossible, unless she let him go from 
her to-night in the belief that to-morrow 
they would meet again. That wasthe only 
plan which presented itself to her con- 
fused brain ; she had deceived him once, 
she would deceive him again, once more 
for the last time—for the last time ! 

That, whe. be found her gone, he should 
deem her false, cruel and treacherous was 
unavoidable. He had told her so in words 
which there was no mistaking, thatif she 
persisted in her determination of giving 
him up, he would believe that she hed 
never loved bim ; and when she was far 
from him, he would think of her, not with 
compassion, but with contempt. But she 
could not help that—she must keep her 
word, even while doing so broke her own 
heart ! 

Ah! if Hugh Danecourt could have seen 
her heart at that moment, if he could have 


guessed its anguish and suflering, if he 


had guessed the desperate project she cher- 


ished there, he would have held her in his | 


arms until she had sworn to give it up, and 
to stay with the man who loved her so 
dearly. 

But he did not know ; he could not read 
in the darkness the despair in the sweet 
eyes which looked up at him, and, even if 
he had, it might not have told him the 
truth. 

“Come, my darling,’ he said fondly, 
“Jet me take you back to the house. I tnust 
not let you linger here any longer.” 

She released herself from his arms ; she 
lifted her head from his shoulder with a 
long, long sigh. 

“Come,” she said softiy, ard they left 
the little wood and went slowly over the 
lawn towards the house together. 

The moou was high in the blue heavens 
now,a fair crescent, gleaming silver bright 


Cecil looked aieatian with asudden mwiniil 
glance. 

“I am glad there is a meon,” she said 
wistfully. ‘i do not like the darkness.” 

“There is not much darkness now,” he 
answered smiling. “The day breaks so 
early ; it is light at three o’clock.”’ 

“Iam glad,” she said vaguely, as they 
entered the pretty, tragrant, flower-scented 
hall, which was full ot soft moonlight, and 
where all the pretty hanging lamps were 
burning with a subdued light. 

‘*You are not going,’’ Cecil said faintly, 
as he paused here. “Give me a few min- 
utes more, Hugh.”’ 

“As many as you like, my deavest,’’ he 
said tenderly. ‘I am only afraid of tiring 
you. You must go to bed as soon as possi- 
ble and sleep all the long night through.’’ 

“And you said that the nights were 
short,” she said as she pushed a door open 
on the right, and led the way into the lit- 
tle room where she had toid him the story 
of her life. 

The lamps were burning brightly here. 
On the little table was a vase before the 
photograph of Sir Hugh, and with its starry 
stephanotis blossoms gave outa taint, sweet 
odor. Hugh Danecourt never after saw 
that flower or inhaled its fragrance without 
a pang of abguish. 

“I won’t sit down,” he said lightly. “I 
must not keep you up any longer, but until 
now | have not seen you. Let me look at 
you now.”’ 

She raised her pale faee, reckless in her 
agony of whatit betrayed. He looked at 
her in sorrowful tenderness ; she was as 
white as the stepanotis flowers themselves ; 
her tace was haggard and worn; under 
the great sad eyes the circles which sleep- 
lessness and fatigue hail brought there were 
dark as bruises ; the sweet pale lips drooped 
asif they would never smile again, and 
yet they strove to smile at him, as her eyes 
looked their last upon the beloved face 
bending over her. 

“My darling, how ill and tired you look,” 
he said sorrowfully. “I paust not see so 
pale a face to-morrow, Cecil.”’ 

“No,” she said softly ; “you shall not see 
it, Hugh !’’ 

“And—and,” be was holding her in his 
arms now, “‘you will be true to me, Ceoil ?”’ 

A sudden radiance lighted her face, giv- 
ing it back almost all its former beauty. 

“| will be true,’’ she said, with pale lips, 
as her eyes looked up into his with a long, 
last passionate look. ‘‘I will be true !”’ 

“Then, good night, my beloved,” he 
said, holding her to his heart, while she 
clung to him with her trembling hands as 
if she could not let him go. 

“You will think kindly of me,” she 
whispered faintly. “If you think of me at 
all, let it be kindly, Hugh. (Good night!” 

She loosed her hands, but her eyes did 
not stir from his face ; then, as he turned 
towards the door, she made a step towards 
Lim, holding out her arms with « yearning 
| gesture, full of anguish. He smiled as he 
went back to her side, and took her to his 
heart again. 

“Would it have been so easy te give me 
up ?”’ he said jestingly, but she gave him 
no answer. 








CHAPTER XXXI. 


The short summer night was over, the 
dawn had come, the fair, bright dawn of 
the summer day, as Ceeil softly opened her 
bed-room dour and stole out on to the land- 
ing. As she did so the carved clock on the 
staircase struck three. 

“He said that it weuld be light at three 
o’clock,”’ she said to herself softiy, as she 
stood in the pale, pure light of the dawn. 
“Annette never brings my tea until nine. 
j I shall have six long hours start before 
they find that [ am gone.’ 

A profound stillness reigned in the Gate 











Senna, no sound came trom behind Laura 
Geith’s closed doors, the pale light of the 
early morn was filling the landings, and 
staircase, amd the hall below, as Cecil 
paused fera moment at her sister’s door, 
she put her lips te the cold, insensible 
wood and murmured good-bye. 

She was going away; the balt-fermed 
resolution of the preveding night was fully 
fermed now, and she was going to carry it 
out. 

Since Lbugh would not give her up, since 
he would not give her back her promise, 
there was no way in which she could keep 
her promise to his sister, but by flight. 

Sho would go away; his eyes should 
never again rest upon her face ; and by- 
and-by—not yet, perhaps, but in the future 
—he would learn to forget that she had ever 
crossed his path, or he would only think of 
her with dislike and contempt. 

It was a desperate purpese, and one that 
would scarcely have entered the mind of 
any but one halt-crazed with anguish and 
long-continued suffering. 

She had formed no plans ; she did not 
know where she was going; only one thing 
was clear to her troubled mind—she must 
go away, and leave Hugh Danecourt free 
to be happy with some more fortunate 
woman whose love did not bring disgrace 
with it. 

She crept softly down the stairs, ber light 
foot falling nedselesaly on the thick vel- 
vety carpets, into the hall. 

The ball door, bolted and barred, was be- 
tween ber and freedom! She dared not 
unlock it, lest the sound should disturb 
any of the household. She softly opened 
the door of the little sitting-room where 
she and Hugh had parted a few heu:s ear- 
lier, and entering the room, closed the 
door behind her. 

The French windows were unshuttered, 
and the room was full of the elear, pure 
light of the early day. 

Cecil looked around it wistfully. She 
bad known such intense happiness and 
such bitter misery within those chintz- 
hung walls. 

Hugh’s portrait, in its dainty frame, was 
on the table ; the stephanotis, drooping a 
little now, in its vase before it, like flowers 
upon a sbrine; the trank, smiling eyes 
seemed to meet hers with a tender regard 
as she looked at the photograph, and a sob 
broke trom her lips. 

She made a step towards it, then checked 
herself ; she dared not take a likeness of 
Sir Hugh with her lest she should fall ill 
anywhere, and he was so well known that 
it might lead to her discovery ; she turned 
her eyes away with a long, last, lingering 
look, and went to the window. 

Here ogress was easy. The little brass 
bolts fastening it were soon noiselessly 
withdrawn ; she opened it and stepped ont 
op to the verandah, and softiy drew the 
giass doors clese bepind ber. 

The servants would think that they bad 
omitted to fasten that window, she thought, 
as, with asad little smile, she passed out 
into the treshuess and sweetness of the 
summer dawn. 

I wonder how many * us, in this artifi- 
cial ago, know how beautiful an early sum- 
mer morning is—bow sweet the birth of a 
new day can be! 

At any other time Cecil would have been 
charmed with the pale, clear beauty of the 
sky, the lovely shading of the trees, the 
birds sisging so brightly and sweetly, the 
flowers opening eut to the sweet coming 
sunshine ; but now none of these things 
touched her—her heart was full of grief, 
and anguisb, and mourning. 

She had put on a black dress which, 
though it was very simple, «as yet a coatly 
garminent. Laura’s love for her sister pad 
taken a practical form, snd she had laden 
her with costly and becoming attire such 
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closed the door and turned away ; while 


She looked wan and white and haggard | nerveless and utterly exhausted now that 


as the daylight fell upon her; and as she 
stood in the verandah for a moment, she 
lifted her hand to her eyes and covered 
them, shutting out the light as if it hurt 
her ; then, with one whispered blessing on 
the sister who had been so true a friend to 
her, she walked quickly away out of the 
little wicket-gate in the privet hedge on the 
high road, 

Opposite to her as she stood there for a 
moment, alone on the broad highway, the 
great gates leading into Daneqourt Park 
frowned down upon her. They were 
closed, and it struck her with a strange, 
keen sense of pain that she had never seen 
them closed before. 

The blinds in the lodge windows were 
all drawn down. Everything was very 
still ; the flowers in the trim little gardens 
before either lodge were lifting their grace- 
ful dewy heads in weleome to the day. 

Cecil crossed the road, and standing by 
the gates, rested her cheek against the cold 
iron and brass, feeling as if some cruel 
hand had closed them against her forever, 
For a few minutes she stood there thus,and 
then raised herself slowly from her lean- 
ing posture, and went her way down the 
high road, away trom the village, away 
from the Hall, away from the Gate 
House, 

She walked on fast, with strength born 
of her desperation ; she, who a few days 
before had been fatigued with a mile’s 
walk, walked now as if she were strong 
and possessed of great endurance, She 
dared not think of what she was leaving. 
One thought of Hugh's faithful love and 
tenderness, of the anguish he would feel 
at her flight, had turned her sick and faint 
She dared not recall his love, his tender- 
ness ; he had been so good to her ; and for 
his goodness she had only given him pain. 
She had wounded, injured cim, perhaps 
darkened his life forever! That was the 
return she had made him for all his love 
and faith in her, 

‘The thought was like a cruel hand which 
tore away the linen from a bandaged 
wound and set it bleeding afresh. Uncon- 
sciously, a8 she walked on with strange 
haste, she was weeping wildly ; great salt 
tears were blistering herthin cheeks and 
blinding her eyes. Surely such anguish, 
such self-intlicted suffering ,atoned in some 
measure for the deeeit which had stained 
her lite. 

Ever and again as she went on swiftly, 
like one in fever, who feared pursuit, 
broken, agonized, hopeless prayers broke 
aloud trom her lips ; once a deadly faint- 
ness and weakness overcame her, and she 
sank upon the grass by the roadside, with 
her white face against its dewy freshness, 
for a few brief, blessed moments; she 
thought, nay, she hoped, that lite was leav- 
ing her; then the faintness passed, she rose 
and once more passed onward. 

The fictitious strength given her by the 
fever of her mind, was beginning to tail 
her as she reached Carlingford, and the 
town was still asleep. 

As she stood hesitating, she saw a big, 
red-brick building, just opposite to her, 
which she recognized as the railway sta- 
tion, and then, without pausing to think, 
she crossed the road and entered. 

Early as it was, there were two or three 
travelers waiting, and a sleepy porter was 
just opening the booking office. Cecil 
drew her veil over her tace, and with a 
desperate effort to steady her voice, she ap- 
proached him. 

“When is the next train to Lonaon?” she 
asked quietly. 

“In five minutes,’’ he answered rather 
morosely. ‘Leaves at six o’clock,”’ 

“Will you give me a ticket ?” 

“What class ?”’ 

“First,’’ Cecil answered mechanically 
butas she saw the quick, suddenly-awk- 
ward look he gave her she regretted her 
answer, First-class passengers by this 
early parliamentary train were few and far 
between. 

“There is an express at 7.40," he said. 
“Hadn't you better wait for that ? 
to London before this one.” 

“Thank you,’’ Cecil said 
can’t travel express. 


It gets 


quietly. “I 
it makes me il].”’ 

ler explanation was 80 quietly given 
that it dispelled his momentary suspicion ; 
he gave her the ticket, and then distributed 
the third~lass tickets tor which the other 
travellers were clamoring and Cecil went 
out on to the platform ; the train was wait- 
ing in the station. 

Having performed the duties ot the tardy 
booking clerk, the porter bethought him- 
self of his own ; he followed Cecil. 

“Any luggage, ma’ain 7” be asked as he 
opened the carriage door. 

“Only this bag, thank you,” Cecil said 
quietly, and rather resentfully the man 








the immediate need for exertion was over, 
Cecil sank back on the cusbions in a halt 
swoon, half stupor of exhaustion. 

Two minutes later the train glided slowly 
out of the station, just as theservants at the 
Gate House were preparing for the duties 
of the day, and_ Knolls, always the first 
down, had discovered, to his surprise and 
horror, that he had left one of the windows 
of Miss Cecil’s sitting room untastened on 
the previous night. 

* 7 ° * * ” 

Mrs. Geith had given orders that Cecil 
should not be disturbed, and that no one 
should enter her rooms until she rang, lit- 
tle guessing, in her anxiety that the girl 
sbould rest after the fatigue and excitement 
of the previous day, that she was facilitat- 
ing her desperate flight. 

She herself bad risen somewhat earlier 
than her wont, and was dressed and sip- 
ping her chocolate in her dressing room, 
when Annette came in to announce that 
Sir Hugh Danecourt had come, anxious to 
receive some nouvelles from Mademoiselle 
Cecile. 

Laura smiled to herself as she put down 
her empty cup. 

‘“‘Hlow true he i« to her—how true,’’ she 
thought as she crossed the landing, a grace- 
ful figure in her white cambric morning 
dress, with its coquettish black knots. “I 
wonder if I am too old to inspire such a 
love as that !’’ 

And with a flush rising on her face at the 
thought, she softly opened Cecil’s door and 
noiselessly, entered the quiet room. 

She had not made many steps towards 
the interior when shé paused suddenly, 
growing very pale and cold. The intense 
quiet, the perfect orderliness of the room 
impressed her witb a sudden sense of evil ; 
then after that moment’s hesitation she 
hurried *across the room to the arched 
alcove in which the bed stood and with 
shaking hands pulled aside the silken cur- 
tain, 

The dainty, lace-trimmed coverings were 
undisturbed ; no beautiful, fair head rested 
on the pillows ; no lovely, sorrowful eyes 
looked at her out of the shadow. The bed 
was empty ; it bad not been slept in. 

The shock was a terrible one; Laura al- 
most succumbed to it; her lips turned 
white ; the room whirled around her ; she 
groped her way to a chair, and sank down 
upon it for a minute, stunned, helpless, 
and motionless. 

But her weakness was but transient ; al- 
most immediately she rose and shook off 
her fears. 

“Cecil might have got up early and gone 
out,’? she said to herself, “and the house- 
inaids, finding the room empty, had made 
the bed : how absurd to be so startled at 
such atrifle.’’ 

Yet there seemed to be a cold hand at 
her heart as sue moved slowly over to the 
dressing table, and the face which looked 
at her from the mirror was pale and ghastly 
looking. 

All the pretty ornaments on the table 
were in their accustomed places ; the ivory- 
backed brushes, the hand-glass, the ring- 
stand laden with rings, were all there. 

‘The cluster of Marechal Neil roses, that 
Sir Hugh had sent on the previous day, 
were in a slender vase ; all the pretty tri- 
fles which girls love and which Ce. il had 
been young enough to find pleasure in, 
were scattered about ; a little cambric ker- 
chief with her name fantastically embroid- 
ered in the corner, had fallen on the rug 
before the dressing table; mechanically 
Mrs. Geith stooped to pick it up, it gave 
forth a faint, sweet odor of violets, Cecil’s 
favorite perfume. 

Laura’s lips quivered as she put it gen- 
tly upon the table ; as she did so she saw, 
on the writing table near by, a letter bear- 
ing her name, in Cecil’s delicate, foreign 
hand-writing. 

As her eyes rested upon it, once more a 
faintness and coldness crept over her ; she 
put out her hand to take the letter, then 
drew it back, the fear which had assailed 
her a few minutes ago had returned with 
redoubled force. What had Cecil done ? 
What had her anguish forced her to do? 

She was sick, and faint, and tremulous, 
as she took up the letter ; her knees were 
trembling, her eyes were dim, her fingers 
were 80 unsteady that she could scarcely 
open the closed envelope. 

Before taking the letter from its cover 
she moved slowly to the window and 
opened it; the fresh air had revived her 
somewhat as she unfolded the sheet of 
paper, and read poor, heart-broken Cecil’s 
farewell words : 

“I hope you will not find this letter, my 
kind sister, until the unhappy writer is far 
away from you, and that when you have 
read it you will not blame me, but own 





that she has acted for the best, 

“During the last day or two, dear Laura, 
I have thought a great deal, and J have 
come to the decision which I have acted 
u I am going away, not for a little 
while, but for always, and I beg you,if you 
love me—not if, but because you love me— 
not to try to find out where I go. 

“J do not leave you without pain, my 
Laura, and truest friend anyone ev or had. 
If I said that it cost me nothing to leave 
you, you would not believe it, so I will not 
say it. But I know that it is best that 1 
should ge, that the pain you and I must 
suffer now will be less than it would be if 
I stayed to darken your life asI have dark- 
ened it. 

“Do not think of me with any sorrow, 
Laura. Forgive me ail the trouble I 
brought into your life; 1 have money, 
plenty of money, and of course I can get 
plenty of more when I require it, theretore 
you need have no anxiety about me, I shall 
have all I want. 

“Do not think that this resolution isa 
sudden or desperate one, dear Laura. I 
have often meditated it. I tried to carry it 
out when I first knew that 1 loved Hugh 
Danecourt, and thought that he might 
learn to love me, but my courage failed. ; I 
did not love him well enough then to leave 
him. I love him a million times better 
now ; and therefore I go. Tell him this, 
show him twbis letter if you think it best. 
He said that if I jilted him he would doubt 
my love; but say to him, Laura, that f 
never loved him so well as now, when I 
am leaving him forever. 

“Perhaps you will wonder, dear, why 1 
do not tell you that I am going, and ask 
you to come with me. It is recause I love 
you less selfishly than I did when I al- 
lowed you to devote your life to me and 
share my shame. 1 have been very selfish, 
very inconsiderate towards you, my dear 
sister, but I have not been altogether un- 
mindful of you. 

“] believe that if you stay at the Gate 
House you will find a happiness you have 
never known before. Dear, do not pass it 
by. Wehave both learned, you and me, 
my dearest sister, that wealth will not 
make bappiness ; but love may, love will; 
do not snut your heart to the heaven-sent 
visitor, my Laura! I know that Doctor 
Baxter loves you, hopelessly, as he thinks, 
If youcan love him, Laura—he is a good 
man—he will make you happy. 

“T have given you one message for Hugh 
Danecourt—I think it needs no addition. I 
leave Danecourt because I love him, and 
because I will not bring any shame upon 
his name—for no other reason. If I had 
been a queen I could have wished for no 
greater happiness, no higher konor than to 
share his life. 

“T take with me an undying remem- 
brance of his tenderness and forbearance, 
and while I have life I shall love him with 
all the strength and fervor of my heart. 
Teil him to forget me. I desire and I de- 
serve nothing else; and my one prayer 
will be that he may be happy with a wife 
who will love him as dearly as I love him 
—she could not love bim more dearly—but 
who will not bring witb her a dower of dis- 
grace and shame. 

“And now, good-bye, Laura ; last night, 
when I kissed you, I knew that it was for 
the last time, and my heart was on my lips. 
Good-bye, ny true-hearted sister ; be very 
happy, and once nore—you know the sweet 
meaning of the word—Good-bye !’ 

The letter fluttered down out of Mrs 
Geitb’s hands. For a few momcnts all was 
dark before her eyes—she leaned heavily 
against the window frame. 

When the darkness faded, and her eyes 
opened once more upon the summer sun- 
shine, the sight of the letter at her teet re- 
called her to the bitter reality. She picked 
it up, then, | assing out of the empty, des. 
olate room, she closed the door behind her 
gently, reverently almost, as it she were 
shutting it upon the dead. 

She went downstairs slowly, leaning 
heavily on the carved balustrades, Knolls, 
standing in the hall, looked at her with 
startled eyes ; he had never seen her so 
pale. 

“Where is Sir Hugh ?’’ she asked him 
in quiet, measured tones, 

“I showed Sir Hugh into the library, 
ma’am,’’ Knolls said. “I beg your pardon, 
mia’am, but are you ill ?’’ 

“No,”’ she replied, as she passed on to 
the library and entered the room. 

Sir Hugh,standing by the window,turned 
quickly at her entrance, with an eager 
light in his eyes, which taded when he saw 
that it was not Cecil, and which gave place 
lo an expression of intense alarm as he saw 
Laura's pallor, and the mournful expres- 
sion of her beautiful dark eyes. 

“What is it? What has happened ?” he 
said breathlessly. “Cecil——” 





As the words died away on his lips she 
advanced towards bim, and in unbroken 
silence—what, indeed, could she say ?— 
she put Cecil’s letter into his oit-stretched 
and trembling band, as her answer to his 
question. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TELL you that she isdead! I have no 
stadow of hope in my eart. She is 
dead !’’. 

The words, in a husky, broken, man’s 
voice, fell barshly upon the air ; their mis- 
erable intonation, the anguish betrayed 
as much by the tone as by the words, 
made Laura Geith shiver as she hear 
them. 

““{fshe were dead we should have heard,”’ 
she suid falteringly, looking with sad, 
mournful eyes at the haggard, altered tace 
ot Sir Hugh Danecourt as he stood opposite 
to her in the soft light of the summer dusk, 
which filled the pretty drawing-room of the 
Gate House where they were. “I am sure 
that if anything bad happened to her we 
should have heard, some one would have 
told us! You remember’’—her voice fal- 
tered still more with a vain endeavor to 
laugh—*‘the old proverb, Hugh—‘Ill news 
travels apace.’ ”’ 

“Do you think if she were living she 
would leave us a prey to such terrible sus- 
pense ?” Sir Hugh queried, with an incred- 
ulous tonein his voice—“she was always 
gentle and pitiful to everyone. Do you 
think she would torture us willingly? 
And if she were living, she would have 
known that no refinement of cruelty could 
be greater than this. She kuew we loved 
her; she could not have doubted that, 
Laura! No, she is not living ; she is dead ! 
Had she not been dead she would not have 
allowed us to suffer for so long ; she would 
have had pity on our anxiety !”’ 

“it’s only a week since she went away,”’ 
Laura said tremulously, the big tears rol- 
ling slowly and heavily down her pale 
cheeks, “And——’’ 

“Only a week !’’ the young man echoed, 
with a passionate gesture of despair. “Only 
a week! Buta week is a lifetime, an eter- 
nity, under such circumstances. (reat 
Heavens !’’ he continued wildly, ‘‘when 
you talk so coolly of a week, do you think 
of what a week, a day, an hour even, may 
bring forth ?”’ 

He turned away from her and began pac- 
ing the room, walking up and down with 
hurried, reckless, uneven steps, talking as 
he walked. - 

“Think how frail, how delicate she is,” 
he went on passionately. ‘Think how unfit 
—how terribly unfit—to battle with the 
world. It seems to me impossible—utterly 
impossible—that she should have walked 
to Carlingford that morning; she was 
hardly able to stand the evening before! 
Sometimes,’’—he pressed his hands tw his 
aching, burning eyes—which had known 
so little ot the relief and rest of sleep dur- 
ing the past terrible week—“] see her lying 
under some hedge, where she has crept 
away to die alone, like a wounded animal, 
far trom any assistance or compassion, be- 
lieving in her heart—poor, unhappy, mis- 
taken child—that we are glad to be rid vo! 
her, and of the shame she fancies she has 
brought upon ts.”’ 

“Oh, nc! oh, no! You are mistaken !”’ 
Mrs. Geith said nervously. “She is gone 
to London. Who else from this neighbor- 
hood could have gone by that early train? 
Who would answer to the description we 
gave but Cecil? There is n» one with 
short yellow hair like hers, and a soft voice, 
as the man said she had. She was almost 
desperate when she went away, you know, 
Hugh,’’ she went on, trying to force back her 
tears, in her anxiety not to add to his grea! 
and terrible distress. “And desperation 
gives strength even to the weakest of us, 
and she thought she was doing the best 
for those she loved ; for she loved you, 
Hugh, you must never doubt that.” 

“But what could make her b lieve that?” 
he said hopelessly. ‘I iad tried so hard to 
assure her that lite without her would be 
useless tome. She must have known that 


} loving her as I did I could know no happi- 


ness without her. What could have in- 
duced her to believe otherwise ? Laura, 
she meant well, the poor, tender heart. 
She went, as I believe, because she loved 
me so well, yet it would bave been truer 
mercy to have taken a dagger and plunged 
it to the hilt into my heart, than to have lett 
me as she has done !” 

Lookir-g at him in the soft light of the 
summer evening, Laura Geith could not 
but acknowledge the truth of his words. 

Cecil, had she hated him, instead of lov- 
ing him with all the strength of her broken 
heart, could have worked him no greater il] 
than she had done in her mistaken s«!! 
sacrifice. His deadliest enemy could have 
desired no crueller revenge for bitteres' 




































































wrongs than the suffering Sir Hugh had 
endured since Laura Geith had put into his 
trembling hands the letter Cecil had writ- 
ten with her best heart’s blood. 

Seven days and nights, one short week 
only, had elapsed since the summer dawn 
when Cecil had pressed her cheek against 
the closed iron gates of Danecourt Park, 
and turned her back forever on her happi- 
ness and peace. 

Seven days—only a week—but a short 
space of time, yet. it had changed Hugh 
Danecourt as fifteen years of happy, pros- 
perous life would not have done. He 
looked old, worn, haggard; there were 
lines about his eyes, which were sunken 
and dull ; his golden beard looked rough 
and uncared for; his whole appearance 
neglected. 

Very different indeed did he look from 
the gallant gentleman who had come to the 
Gate House and found Cecil asleep in the 
shaded drawing-room. The sight of him 
made Laura Geith’s heart ache with even 
more sorrow than her sister’s misery had 
aroused in her. 

Cecil had been accustomed to sorrow and 
suffering, whereas Sir Hugh had always 
been so brightand debonnair that it seemed 
passing strange to see him with that look 
ot misery upon his handsome, wretched 
face. 

“It will kill bim! It will kill him!’ 
Allan Glyde said to himself more than once 
during those seven days in which he had 
never lett his friend. ‘‘No man, however 
strong, could bear such misery and live for 
any length oftime. Noman vould ever 
live such another week as this and not feel 
it to his life’s end !’ 

lt had seemed to Laura CGeith that she 
had never really guessed the depth of Sir 
tlugh’s love for ber sister until she had 
seen the ashen-gray pallor which had over- 
spread his face when he read the poor 
child’s heart-broken letter, and the look of 
agony which came into his blue eyes, 

It seemed to her that no passionate burst 
of anguish, no bitter fit of weeping, could 
have shown such sorrow, such suffering, 
a8 that silent, voiceless agony. In a min- 
ute he seemed to age years, and the mis- 
ery on his face had loosened the flood of 
Laura’s tears, which flowed fast and unre- 
strainedly. 


But not in tears or lamentations did Sir 
Hugh’s trouble find vent. 

As soon as the first crushing despair 
passed from his senses, as soon as he could 
think, he began to act. She was gone but 
he would follow her, if it were te the end 
of the world. ‘Lhe poor, toolish child, did 
she think to escape him thus ? 

Asif he would let her go! Asif she in 
her youth and inexperience, could hide 
from him! In his misery Sir Hugh could 
have laughed aloud at such a thought. 
Notwithstanding her desertion of him he 
was sure of her love, and she should not 
leave him. 

That first day had been spent in wild 
wanderings about the neighborhood, a 
search shared by the vicar, who was in his 
friend’s fullest confidence, and Montagu 
Arnold. Even Anne and Jessie Danecourt 
joined in it, the former full of remorse that 
she added so much to her brother’s sorrow 
and the unhappy girl’s distress, 

Until night they did not despair of suc- 
cess; they never thought for a moment 
that it was possible that Cecil had walked 
to Carlingford ; it would have seemed as 
easy for her to have walked to London 
itself ; and they made the closest inqui!ies 
at Danecourt village and at the farms in 
the neighborhood, but without success, 
until a terrible fear rose in Anne Dane- 
court’s heart lest she should have driven 
the girl to her death. 

Perhaps the same fear was in other 
hearts besides hers ; not in Laura Ceith’s, 
who knew her sister’s sweet patient cour- 
age too well to doubt its endurance; but in 
Hugh’s, who remembered the despairing 
anguish which had looked at him out of 
her gray eyes the night before, and how she 
had called him back, and clung to him, as 
itshe would never let him go. 

In the stillness of the moonlit summer 
night he went down to the prook, babbling 
so merrily in the woods, and throwing 
himself down beside it, had broken into 
such tears as his eyes had never shed in 
all his eight-and-twenty years of life. 

“I think she would not have left me in 
this suspense and anxiety if she were liv- 
ing to relieve it,” hesaid to himself wretch- 
edly, after he had dragged his tired limbs 
through the woods where they had so often 
wandered together, and peered into the 
shadowy corners where the moonlight 
could not jcome, for a motionless, white- 
clad form, and an upturned pale face. 

But the morning had come and he had 
nade no terrible discovery ; he went back 


ate, with bloodshot eyes and parched lips, 
and Laura Geith tried to comtort him in 
vain, and could only weep in sympathy for 
his fiercer, yet dry-eyed sorrow. 

Montagu Arnold’s calmer judgment and 
wider experience came to their help then ; 
it was be who drove to Carlingford, and 
found that a slender, solitary women in 
black had left by the early train on the pre- 
vious day, that the porter, who had, in the 
absence of the booking clerk, issued the 
tickets, had been struck by the lowness 
and apparent exhaustion of her voice, and 
the languor of her movements, and, 
although her veil concealed her face, he 
was able to state that her hair was golden. 
And on this information Sir Hugh and 
Allan Glyde started for London. 

Doubtless Montagu Arnold would have 
been of greater survice in the search than 
the clergyman, but Sir Hugh Danecourt 
shrank from him somewhat, and the bar- 
rister understood, and did not resent the 
teeling. 

His sympathy with Sir Hugh’s suffering 
and anxiety was sincere; he felt that 
nothing could be so hard to bear as this 
agony of suspense, and he knew that Allan 
Glyde, who had liked Cecil, and sorrowed 
tor her, would bea more acceptable com- 
panion to the man who loved her, than he 
himself, who had believed her guilty of 
crime. 

Vague as the information was, difficult as 
it was to believe that Cecil, frail as she 
was, should have walked those five long 
miles to Carlingford, Sir Hugh grasped at 
the hope with a tenacity which showed the 
vicar how great his fears had been. 

It was she !—she was alive !—she still 
lived! Oh, what comfort there was in the 
thought, to the torn and bleeding heart 
which Cecil had lacerated so cruelly, in 
her endeavor to save him from disgrace! 

Never, in all his life to come, would 
Hugh Danecourt forget the anguish of those 
days in London, when every atom of hope 
died out of his heart. 


Montagu Arnold’s letters to the cleverest 
detectives and Sir Hugh’s lavish expendi- 
ture of money, provured the best advice 
and assistance ; bat day after day went by 
and brought no tidings—only a deeper and 
more hopeless despair. 

Morning, noon, and night, the two men 
wandered through the crowded streets, 
Hugh’s restless, hagyard eyes unceasingly 
busy. They haunted Scotland Yard, they 
wearied the patient detectives with their 
persistence, they followed up many a fee- 
ble clew ; sometimes they went, full ot 
dread, to see some dead woman’s face, 
which might be hers—but which never 
was, Allan Glyde thought, with deep grati- 
tude—and night or day Hugh Danecourt 
knew no rest, and only touched food when 
he was sinking trom inanition, and felt 
that his strength was failing him. 

At the end of the week Allan gently in- 
duced bim to return to Danecourt. There 
was nothing to be done in London, the 
search was in more skillful hands than 
theirs ; let them return and renew the 
search in the bome neighborhood, where, 
after all, she might be still. 


Sir Hugh was almost passive in his 
friend’s hands now ; the sleepless nights, 
the miserable days had reduced even his 
great strength to weakness, At times a 
wild despair seized him, a passionate re- 
bellion against the cruel fate which had 
parted them ; at others he told himself that 
she was dead, that had she lived she would 
not have left him in such suspense—she, 
who was always so tender and gentle, 
would never have been so wilfully cruel. 

And looking into Laura Geith’s sorrow- 
ful eyes, he knew that, in her inmost heart, 
she shared this belief. 

She had come torward to meet the two 
young men as they entered the Gate House, 
driving thither direct from the station, on 
the eveniug of their return. 

Sbe too, was changed, the vicar saw, as 
he took her hand, the brilliance of her rich, 
dark beauty had faded ; she looked wan, 
jaded, heart-sick, and her eyes filled with 
tears as they rested on Sir Hugh’s altered 
face, and saw what trouble and suffering 
were written there, or rather engraved 
there, in deep, easily legible lines. 

“You have heard nothing ?” Sir Hugh 
said presently, in a low tone, telling of 
great exhaustion, both mental and physi- 
cal. ‘‘No, of course you have not, or you 
would have telegraphed—you would have 
let us know! Laura, what is the use of 
buoying ourselves up with false and 
groundless hopes ; she was always so ten- 
der, so careful to avoid hurting anyone's 
feelings ; her past sufiering had made her 
so keen of perception of suffering in others, 
that she would have felt how cruel this si- : 
lence would be to us; she would never } 
have tortured us thus. She is dead ; I am 
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to the Gate House, worn, haggard, desper- 





sure that she is dead !”’ 
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“But if she were dead, we should know, 
we should hear ; someone would have told 
us!” Mrs. Geith cried out piteously. “If 
she were dead sie could not force others to 
keep silence, I—I have searched all the 


‘papers carefully, there is nothing in any of 


them. An, why will you give up hope so 
soon‘ She is not dead ! she is not dead, [ 
tell you !”’ 

‘*You say so, but you do not believe what 
you say,” he said sadly, and turning from 
her, he sat down heavily on a couch, and 
looked about him with haggard, weary 
eyes, then suddenly closed them asif in 
pain, and let his head sink in utter weari- 
ness Uj} On his breast. 

The room, to him, was so full ot Cecil’s 
presence that, for a moment, it had almost 
seemed, to his troubled senses, that she 
was present there with them. He had 
seemed te see the slender, graceful figure, 
in its soft, white gown, the lovely, sorrow- 
ful eyes, which had so often looked imto 
his own, the sweet, fuintly-tinted lips, 
which he kad so often kissed. 

At that moment Sir Hugh had been 
tempted to streteh out his arins, although 
he knew that they would only grasp the 
empty air ; she had seemed so near hiin, 
she who was so tar from him, who was, 
perhaps, at rest from all her suffering and 
sorrow for ever. 

While he sat with his face bowed upon 
his hands, struggling with his almost over- 
powering emotion, Allan Glyde was tell- 
ing Cecil’s sister of their hopeless research 
in the great, busy city, where one lost lite 
leaves no more trace behind it than one 
drop of water falling into a river. 

They had gone to Mr. Sevan, who had 
given them every assistance in his power ; 
they had spent all the hours of the long 
summer days in going hither aud thither, 
following up every clue, however slight, 
and meeting with nothing but disappoint- 
ment. . 

A slender, low-voiced woman in black, 
carrying her own hand-bag, was not an un- 
comnmon sight, or one likely to attract no- 
tice in the great, crowded statien or the 
busy streets. If the earth had tollowed 
ber up she vould not have disappeared 
more entirely from view. 

“We have done all we could,’’ the vicar 
said sadly; “Mr. Bevan was so deeply 
touched by Sir Hugh’s distress that he will, 
I am sure, spare no trouble. His hope is 
that your sister’’—he hardly knew what to 
call the missing woman whom he had 
known as Cecil Lestrange — ‘will soon 
come to the end of what money she has 
with her, and be forced to apply to him or 
you for more. Had ehe much money with 
her, do you know ?” 

“She said that she bad plenty,’’ Laura 
answered sorrowfully. “But she could 
not have very much, as she would never 
take any of the money which is hers by 
every right, and she would take but little 
from me. She had no use tor money here, 
she used to say.”’ 

“So much the better,’’ Mr. Glyde said, 
with some satisfaction. She will the sooner 
be obliged to appeal to you or Mr. Bevan. 
But I have a strong hove that when she is 
calm enough to remember what suffering 
and sorrow she is inflicting upon you, and 
upon him, by her silence, she will write, er, 
perhaps, return.’’ 

“Itisall so strange and bew)ldering,” 
Mrs. Geith said, dashing away the tears 
which would come notwithstanding her ef- 
forts. “I cannot understand what induced 
her toact so madly. Hugh had forgiven 
her deception—poor child ! it had cost her 
40 much pain that she had earned forgive- 
ness—-and sinve he forgave, no others hada 
right tocry shame. And she loved him so 
well !”’ 

“She loved bim too well,’’ the vicar said 
sadly. “She has a noble heart, Mrs, Ceith, 
and she gave him up fer bis own sake! 
Ah!” headded, “she is not the only woman 
who sacrifices her leve and happiness for 
It is wonderful what trifles some 
women wiil allow to stand between them 
avd the man they love! Sometimes an 
angry word, sometimes their poverty, some- 
times their bigh birth, sometimes a trifling 
difference of age! Your sister, at least, 
has better groumds for her self-sacrifice, 
but it has none the less broken Sir Hugh’s 
heart.” 

“Even as it must have broken her own,” 
Mrs. Geith said unsteadily. ‘‘My peor, 
unhappy Cecil !” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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VIENNA milliners, in order to render 
unpopular a cheap and pretty manilla hat, 
that lately became a favorite with ladies in 
that city, freely supplied the local female 
rag-pickers and crossipg-sweepers with the 


objectionable manillas. 
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MeEN’s judgments sway on that sid + Sr- 
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THs Horrenror Morner.—The Hot- 
tentot mother, who has brought up her boy 
with tenderness till he has reached the 
period when custom demands his initia- 
tion by certain ceremonies into the society 
of men, is the first to feel the weight of his 
arm on his return home from the scene of 
his transition ; fer, to show that he is now 
@ man, and has the spirit of a man, he 
must knock her down. 


PETBR AND Paut.—The plirase “rob- 
bing Peter te pay Paul,” originated in the 
circumstance that the abbey of St. Peter, 
Westiminster, Lemdon, was raised to the 
dignity of a cathedral by “letters patert’’ in 
1440. But it was joined to the diocese of 
London again ten years subsequently, and 
many of its estates appropriated to the re- 
pairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, The phrase 
oecurs in a translation of Rabelais, and in 
the same chapter the phrase to the effect 
that “it the skies tall, we .shall cateh 
larks,’’ nay also be found. 


MeonLieutT,— “AN engineers dread 
meonlight nights,” said the old trainman, 
“and the trouble is no trouble at all—shad- 
ows. An engineer, looking from his 
engime, sees before him all manner of shad- 
ows. He is sure that the shadow across the 
track is a man ora rock er some kind of an 
obstruction. He doesn’t know, and he is 
jeept in a state nervous excitement all the 
time. Going around curves, along bill- 
sides, vory curious shadows are outlined 
along the track,and very olten the engineer 
is so worked up over a night's ride that he 
is scareely able to perform his duties.” 


THE MINISTER’s GOWN.—The ladies in 
an Edinburgh congregation lately pre- 
sented their minister with «a pulpit-gown. 
The minister, on the Sunday after it was 
presented, intinated to the people of the 
church, “The ladies have been kind 
enough to present mo with a pulpit-gown ; 
but, lest any member should object te my 
wearing it, 1 sha’n’t put it on yet, and will 
heai objections on Thursday night.’’ No- 
body came to object but an old lady. The 
minister said, ‘Well, Janet, what objection 
have you to the pulpit-gown ?’ “Aweel, 
sir,” said Janet, ‘‘we never read of the 
apestic Paul wearing a gown?’ The min- 
imer replied quite genially, ‘‘ You are quite 
right, Janet; but then, you know, neither 
do we read of St. Paul wearing breeches,’’ 
That satisfied the old lady. 


HISTORY OF SPARCHING,—Says an old 
book : ‘‘In the year 1565, Mistris Dinghen 
Van den Plasse, born at Tiwenen in Flaun- 
ders, daughter to a worshiptul kiight of 
that province, with ber husband came to 
London for their better safeties, and there 
professed herselfe a stareber, wherein she 
excelled, unto whom ber owne nation pres- 
ently repaired, apd payed her very liber- 
aldy for her worke. Some very few ot the 
best and most curious wives of that time, 
observing the neatness and delicacy of the 
whiteness and fine weariig of linen, 
made them eambricke ruftes, and sent 
them to Mistris Dinghen to starche, and 
atter awhile they made them rufiesof lawn, 
which was at that time a stuf? most strange 
and wonderful, and thereupou rose a gen- 
eral scoffe or by-word, that shortly they 
would make ruffles of aspider’s web; and 
then they began to send their daughters 
and nearest kinswomen to Mistris Din- 
ghen to learne how to starchy ; her usual 
price was foure or tive pound lo teach hew 


to starche, and twenty shillings how to 
seethe starche.”’ 
S1agNx OF WINP.—Fathe Dominick 


Navarette in the seventeenth century dis 
covered certain imfallible sigus of wind. 
One never tailing token ‘was the running 
and fluttering abeut of littl ts aboard 
the ship, and the more restle 


1) 


ssthev are the 


higher the wind, and by observing what 
place they come from, tiariners shall komow 
if it will be fair.”’ Another sigu, according 


to his reverence, is when pipes Leyin to run 
and tumble about ashipina Kaum- 
garton, in lis “Travels,’’ says he was with 
a pilot, who, lw putting his tinwer in his 
mouth, and then holding it up, “prognosti- 
vated to us that we should have wind very 
speedily, which, indeed, proved accord- 
ingly.” All that the modern sailor can de 
by wetting Bis fimsger aud lifting it is to feel 
if there be any movementin the air. The 
digit bas long eeased tobe a sybil. Form- 
erly the Hritmany fishermnen raised the 
wind at will by proeuring the dust swept 


alii. 


| outof acertain ehurch and blowing it in 


| possessed the same useful art. 


the direetion from which they desired the 


breeze te come Sardinian sailors also 
To procure 
to 


the 


a tair wind they had nothing to do but 
sweepachapel after mass and b! 


iow 
dust of it after departing Shi! ps. 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 





BY SUSANNA J, 





It seems a wild and dreary path 
Whose end we cannot know ; 

The tasks we do are wearisome, 
The way is long to go; 


And those who shared oar childhood's piay 
I’ rhaps are journeying far away 

Through desert wastes as loug and lone, 
With hearts grown heavy like our own. 


Oh, could we in our early days 
This Autumn gloow presage, 

And know the nameless vague regret 
That only comes with age. 


That thought wouid hush Hope's Joyous chime 
Aod make us old before the time ; 

*Twould darkeao all our Summer shy 

Before the stormy days draw nigh! 


So let the children have their day 
Of sunshine warm and glad, 

Nor cloud tts brightness from your stores 
Of woridly wisdom sad. 


Life’s grave experience none can give ; 
bach beart alone must learn and live ; 
And, when the morning wath been gay, 


lis wem'ry gladdens all the day. 
i 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY Ttr ACITUOR OF “THE WILD WAR- 





RINGTONS,” “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XLVILI.—[CONTINUED.} 

»WEAR w& ine, Hannah Creedy,tbat every 
\ word of that vile confession also is 
i J true,”’’ she said. 

Dear, dear, bow you do worry,’’ imnut- 
tered the womwan,in a leaden voice, *ta-keep- 
ing on with your ‘Swear this’ and ‘Swear 
thar’——"’ 

“Do as I bid you—-swear thatit is true!” 
jnterrupted iny nether baughtily. 

**] swear that every word of it is trie,” 
grumbled Hannah Creedy drowsily. **And 
now go, and let me be, You've bothered 
me enough for one day, I think. You'll 
bring back the jurnps directly, with your 
worrying and your ya 

“One moment,”’ said my mother very 
coldly. “There isa bundle of little var- 
rents which beionged tomy child. With 
my own bande 1 inade them; they are mine, 
and I mnean to have them. Where is it, I 
say, that bundle of little clothes?" 

“Tm sure Ldon’t know why we kept ’em; 
but you thay have ‘em an’ Welcome ; they 
are no good to us,’’? the woinan said, in the 
same leaden way. ‘*What should 1 want of 
fem? Ught"’ 

“Mr. Leigh Iversieigh here has told me 
that they are bidden in some ponderous 
piece of old turniture—an old-lashbioned 
chest of drawers orsomething that you have 





“So they are--in the chest of drawers in 
the parlor, where the linen is, Take and 
xo and see for yourself, ma’aimn. IT ain't hin- 
dering you,” said Hannah Creedy, with 
sieepy insolence—‘am 1?’ 

At that noment my mother glanced to- 
wards the kitchen door, 

As | stood in tie passage beyond it, 
shrinking in the gloom and avoiding the 
dim gray light, her eyes met mine, and IJ 
beckoned to her. 

She joined me directly, turning her back 
for ever upon that buddled-up figure by the 
hearth, 

“Come with ne, I will show you the par- 
ior,” L whispered, ‘If it can possibly be 
managed, | do not wish to be recognized by 
any one in the place.” 

My mother caughtime to her breast. For 
seconds, in silence, sue held ine thus, 

“Oh, inv darting, tnyown darling !’’ she 
breathed —uo more; but I understood. 
Passionately she kissed ime, and then re- 
leased me. 

Together we entered the parlor of Moor 
Ridge 

liere, as everywhere else, decay had set 
its seal, Iluge spiders bad woven their 
nets Upon the window-panes; the damp old 
ugly paper was slowly dropping from the 
walls. 

Drab dust lay thick wherever it could Jie; 


the low room sieltas a grave-digver’s tool- | 
house simelis, Or as an ancient belirvy where | 


the rats have wade a home, 


My mother at once deseried the old-fasb- | 


jionéd chest of drawers, 

1 believe she was too excited to mmark just 
then the deadly ebill and torlornness of the 
Moor Edge parlor, 

‘The drawers, it seemed, were unlocked; 
lor one alter auother she seized theu by 
their tiassive brass ring-shaped baudles 


and dragged thei all open as far as they | 


would come, 
Toen feverishly she began to ruminage 


lor What she sought ainony the beups of | 


Geulp neglected linen. 

1 beard Mr, Eversivigh’s step iu the pass- 
age; and involuntarily 1 looked outoft the 
parlor, He was going upstairs! 

He understood the mute astonishment on 
my face, the balf-tearful glance of inquiry 
in wy eyes, for be aad quietiv: 

“] want a word ortwo with Simon Creedy 
before we go. Aud, from what I can gather 
from that womanin the kiteben, IT faney 
that after all be wiust be i the bouse to- 
day.” 

“In the house?" 1 ecuoed biankly, with 
ashbudder. “Then do pot—du not let bim 
discover that I au: here with you, Mr, Ever- 
sieigh !” 

“Trust ine. His sister talks of a work- 





shop in the roof!—a kind of attio-den he has 
under the tiles, Evidently she thinks he 
inust be there if he is any where at bome; 
and so I am guing tosse.” 

“Ab!” 

How vividly came back to me the reool- 
lection of that ghostly atticin the roof, where 
of « night we, Hanes Creedy and I, used 
so often to hear the measured tapping and 
sawing Of a carpenter's tools; the mysteri- 
ous attic regarding whic Dary! Dark wood 
bad once asked me, when be come in 
the summer starshine te my cnamber win- 
dow which looked over the beautiful lone 
moor, whether Simou Creedy was “inaking 
coffins up there,” 

“Pray, ptay be careful, Mr. Eversieigh!” 
I cried very anxiously in the vext breath. 
“He may be angry, he may resent your 


\ seeking Lim there; I amsure itis not un- 


likely. Ue never weuld, 1 remember, per- 
init any one to see him at work ip that gar- 
ret. He always locked bimsel! witbin it, 
and always kept the key whenever he 
quitted it, I believe it is some sort of dread- 
iul Bluebeuad chamber; I do not know ; I 
bave never beheld its interior, Ob, do pray 
be cautious, Mr. Eversleigh !”’ 

“[ suppose,”” observea Leigh, with a 
grave reassuripg simile, ‘tbat the nan wan 
jealou* of bis wonderful invention; doubt- 
less that was about all, Mrs, Dark wood, 
The woman hersell says, at least, so 1 make 
out that he bas been working at it in vari- 
ous ways, inproviug the origina: idea, for 
anuiunber of years past. It appears vow 
that quite lately be has completed the 
iode!—that it.s bis intention to endeavor 
to getthe affair patented, in the bope, I 
jimagine, that it will bring him a fortune! 
I wil! soon return; I sball not be very 
long.”’ 

Certainly I did but vagaoly comprehend 
Mr. Eversieigh; and be turned and went 
ou bis way upstairs. 

More than balf tearfully now I watched 
biun until be disappeared, 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


\ HIVERING—I coulda not help it—I went 
back int the :mouldy parlor, where my 
mother was still searching diligently 

among the —- neglected linen. 

“Tl have found them nearly all, my dar- 
ling,’ cried she alinost gleefully, ber eyes 
shining with excitement, ber voice trium- 
phant. “See here, Flower! Actually I 
bave unearthed the funny little purple-vel- 
vet and swansdown shoes which dear old 
Mrs, Jessamy gave you upon your second 
birthday. Ah, no; they are really very 
pretty, but how utterly useless!"’ said my 
mother, with a low sweet laugh. “Why, 
child, Ido not believe that you ever wore 
them!’’ 

“{ daresay not, dear,” answered I auto- 
matically. 

I was listening—acutely—for sounds up- 
stairs. Howbeit I could bear nothing. 
Overhead it was as silent as death. 

Yacing ine were the griwny parlor win- 
dows, where the famished spiders hung 
hideously ; andin atone of the shut dim 
caseinents came slanting a thin and watery 
gleaus of light. 

The moorland morniag tnists were roll- 
ing away ; and somewhere out of doors in 
the gray sky the wintry sun was trying to 
show himesell. 

The wan beau, touched the glooin by the 
cold hearth-place, and fell upon a dark ob- 
ject which lay there upon the floor—soine- 
thing which apparently had been thrown 
down and forgotten. 

How careless had they become at Moor 
Kvige! 

It was Sitnon Creedy’s black bag! 

[ama woman, a veritable daugbter of 
Eve. Ke sure that I was not born into the 
world lacking my full allotment of wo- 
man’s curiosity. 

Perchance I bave more than my vatural 
sbare, 

An unconquerable impulse urged me, 
now that for the first time in my life the 
chance was nine,to peep into the black bag 
—just once—-only just once! 

Its little brass key was gone; it was up- 
fastened ; and I did peep in. 

Although I knew quite well beforeband 
what I should see, the first gliinpse of the 





horrid snake-like thing turned me sudden- 

| ly giddy and faint. 
Yetin reality what a bariniess-looking 

thing it was, that by uveans vu! which Sim- 
| on Creedy of Moor Edge had tor the greater 
| part of his lifetime earned his daily bread. 
A sturdy simple rope, nothing more, 

I cried out rather wildly: 


**Breath of Christian charity, 
Biow, and sweep it from the earth !*' 


aud stuinbled backward, longing to be in 
the ar. 

My mother looked up quickly from ber 
occupation. She bad get together her trea- 
sures, aud bud made them into a neat and 
portable parcel, 

“My dearest,” said she in amazement, 

‘what is the matter?” 
; I decided that 1 would not tell my dar- 
ling tnother—atall events not yet—ol the 
presence in the room with us of that awtul 
coiled thing in the black bag. 

It wight affright ber and upset her, not- 
| withstanding her improved bealth, her 
wondrous bew strength, 

It 1 told her at all, I would wait until we 
reached boine--until we were sately back 
at Red knights, 

“Nothing — nothing. I was thinking 
aloud, mother,” said I at random, reoover- 
ing ny natural inanner with an effort. “I 


| wonder whether you would care to see the 


narrow chamber with the uneven floor 
where I used to sleep? if have no doubt 
that everything in it is exactiy as 1 left it. 
Let us ascertain for ourselves—shall we?’’ 





*Willingly,’’ she replied eagerly. “But 





where, Fiower, shall we fina it ?” 

I took her s mewhat nervously by the 
wrist to lead ner from the dismal parior. 

“Come with me,” I wh , for the 
moment forgetting Simon Creedy and bis 
still more dreadful attic, ‘‘and will be 
your guide, mother.” 

Tt was not to be, 

Mr. Eversleigh, hastening down the stair- 
case, inet us, siopped us, barred ibe pass- 
age. He was pale; more, be looked singu- 
larly strange and startled. %. 

“Where are you going, Mrs. Dark woof? 
he demandea. 

I told biim. 

“No, no,” be said, a little buskily. ‘Let 
us get away immediately; there 1s nothin 
farther to wait for. For myself,I have h 
enough of this bouse ; and I am certain that 
you and Mrs. Eversieigh can have no do- 
sire to linger in it—it is accursed,” cried he, 
with some vehemence—“unoder a ban! Let 
us get away!”’ ; 

y mother, holding ber precious packet 
with both arms, indeed pressing it to ber 
bosoin, put in anxiously— 

“But what is the matter, Leigh ? What 
is wrong?” 

‘ Nothing--everything, that is—well, to 
speak the truth,” Mr. Eversieigh said in a 
lo-v voice, literally compelling us to pre- 
cede bin along the passage,out of the front 
doorway, and down thegarden path to the 
waiting fly atthe gate, “1 saw somethin 
upstairs that rather knocked me over. It 
was a sight which will baunt me, I fear, for 
many aday. I wish with all ny beart that 
I could forget it!” be exclaimed almost pas- 
sionately. 

My motherand I were both about to 
sneak. 

Horrified curiosity was upon both our 
faces, Leigh Eversieigh however beld up 
bis hand. 

**Be kind,” he said more gently, “and do 
not ask me any questions until we get back 
to Stonyhainpton.”’ 

Our return drivetothe “Raven” wasa 
very quiet one. 

But as we drew once more near to Gar- 
Jands-on-the-Moor a thought appeared. to 
strike our co:panion. 

“After all, it is but aslight Christian act,’’ 
he said aloud, yet as if to himself; and be 
forthwith stopped the flyman and hurriedly 
alighted. 

He went into the ancient farmhouse ; but 
he was not many minutes absent. When 
he rejoined us and we were again joiting 
ouward, Leigh said ; 

“There isa good motherly soul at that 
old bomestead yonder; and witb her I 
have arranged about—about that unbappy 
woman we have left behind us at door 
Edge.” 

**How do you inean, Leigh?” my mother 
inquired, a trifle coldly. 

“IT mean that she cannot live much longer 
—it is impossible ; tue wretched babita sh» 
has suuk toto preclude all reasonable idea 
ot it,” was Leigh’s firm reply. “And, as 
sbe ought not to be left day alter day utter- 
ly alone there in that awful forsaken house, 
unwatcbed, uncared for, perbaps to sicken 
and starve, I bave spoken to, arranged inat- 
ters with, the worthy soul at Garlands-on- 
the-Moor. So long a8 Hannah Creedy is 
alive, she—the housewife at Garlands -will 
do her best to look after ber, It is only 
right, I consider, and buiman.”’ 

“Tne woinan bas ber brother,’ remarked 
my motber, still coldly, to which observa- 
tion Mr. Eversieigh made no reply. 

No more upon the question w.s said then; 
and iny mother stared moodily out of the 
carriage window, ber delicate lips tightened 
visibly, her snail proud head neld stiffly 
and high. 


That which Leigh Eversieigh had taken 
upon bimself to do was “a slight Christian 
act’’ which ny beloved mother, at any rate, 
could not bave brought hersel! to periorm ; 
at least not yet—no, not yet. 

It was long past mid-day when we re-en- 
tered the snug hotel. 

In our temporary sitting-rooin a blazing 
fire in the high polished grate and a capital 
cold luncheon upon tue stiff lily-white 
cloth covering the table pleasantly yreeted 
our returp. 

Yet, before we laid aside our vonnets, 
Mr. Eversleigh insisted upou each of us 
two woinen drinking @ glass of good old 
brown sherry—-a brown sherry famous at 
the “Raven’’—saying authoritatively that 
we uiust need itaulter what we had gone 
through that morning. 

And then be hi:mself did what I had 
uever belore seen biin do, noteven in the 
sad old card-playing days with Da’ yi Dark- 
wood, 

He rang fora decanter of brandy, and 
drank nearly halt a tamblerful of it, mixed 
with only a very little water. 

Then be turned to my mother and ine, 
aod rapidly: 

“You must kindly, please, forgive my 
leaving you again, | shall be back with you 
by the time you have taken off your things, 
but there is a duty to be performed which { 
dare not neglect; information mast be given 
wo the police,"’ 

Before we could question him he was 
gone; and, though, as be bad promised, be 
was away but a short whiie—in reality, 
barely teo ininutes—the waiting-tiime seeim- 
ed to us like a very long half-bour. 

But at last be reappeared; and we sat 
down to luncheon. 

“And uow,’’ eutreated my mother, “end 
our Suspeuse, Leigh. Tell us what was 
wrong.”’ 

“You mean,” he answered, as he 
thoughtfully shook oper. Lis serviette and 
Spread it upon his kuee, ‘at that desolate 
Loure on the uwor?” 

“Yes,” shivered my mother—“at that 
horrible house on the iuoor.” 

He hesitated ; and I, in a kind of fearful 
whisper, put in— 





“Fiower Wilson.’’ 


“And did you, Mr. Eversleigh, manage 
to find thbat—tbhat dreadful attic in the 
root ?”” 

“You, 1 found it.” 

“And what did you see, Leigh? What 
was in it?”’ quickly asked my mother. 

“It was full of borrors,” was Leigh’s sober 
reply—“never mind what they were: do 
nt ask me, for I bave no wish to destroy 
your appetite. Let it suffice that 1 feund 
a dead man up there—a ghastly sight— 
hanging, strangied, upon a wachine of his 
own invention.” 

I sank backward, for a moment dumb 
and inert, in my chair. Mr. Eversieigh 
quietly refilled my wine-giase. With a 
giance I thanked him and gratefully swal- 
sowed its contents, 

“Ard the dead man was——”’ said my 
mother, awe-strickea. 

“Simou Creedy. And now, my dear 
Mrs. Eversieigb—-Mra. Dark wood—su ppose 
we try to forget that uncanny abode and 
everything connected with it,” said Leigh 
more cheerily. “1 am ravenous; and I 
trust that you are equally so. if you are 
not bungry, why, I think you ought to be 
—tbat is all—after breathing that fine moor- 
land air.”’ 

*” * a om a. * 

We travelled homeward, Londonward, 
by the afternoon express ; with Mr. 

iversieigh, as we had met bim on the day 
before, at King’s Cross ; slept that night in 
town at the Great Western Hotel, and 
went down to Redknights on the following 
morning. 

Ere long we,iny mother and I, journeyed 
again to London. 

On this occasion however Mr. Eversieigh 
was out of town, and we did not see him. 
So, without an escort, we went together to 
Mra, Sadler’s bouse in Bentham Street,and 
there found my whilow landlady at boime 
engaged in couking a lodger’s dinner, ana 

ust as shabby and as doleful as I remein- 
red her in the past. 

Yes, it was indeed a dreary neighbor- 
hood, agreed my mother; but it was a 
dreariness, said she, that was paradisiacal 
in couparison with that of Moor Edge, Of 
course, not dreaming of our coming, Mrs, 
Sadler was greatly astonished to see us in 
Benthain Street ; and sbe said so. 

When her first brigbtening and excite- 
ment over the event had flickered out, we 

erceived that Mra. Sadler was exceedingly 
[ow-apirited that day; in tact, she was, I 
believe, more depressed than she was wont 
to be. 

Ah, yes, life was a bard battle, she said, 
tor a poor widow woman who was forced to 
work for ber living! 

It was slave, slave from morning until 
night, and little enough inoney coming in 
for the joyless drudgery, and small thanks 
for one’s pains. 

Rent day was a nightimare; taxes were 
someibing worse—for tax-gatherers and 
their papers were forever dropping down 
upon one when they least expected, fright- 
ening poor widows like Mrs. Sadler out of 
their wits with their blustering and their 
threats and their ‘last demands,’’ 

Her bdest-puying and safest lodger had 
given notice ; and one ef her sons was soon 
golng to be married. Heigh-ho! Of course 

© would leave then, to live in a small 
house of bis own in Camden town ; and of 
courne, too, it wus ber eldest boy, the one 
who earved the largest salary. 

What she would do by-and-by, Mrs. Sad- 
ler didn't know ; for she was afraid, though 
she was not vet quite certain, that her sec- 
end lad was “engaged,” or was “thinkiug 
of some young woman or other.”” Anyway, 
he was al ways writing letters of an evening; 
and matrimony, Mra, Sad!er supposed dv- 
lorously, was ‘‘catcbing.’’ Heigh-ho! If 
the milly lads did but know what they were 
rushing inw ! 


Be sure that iny nother did not say gocd- 
bye to Mrs. Sadler without at parting press- 
ing into her lean, bard hand a certain slip 
of crisp, rustling paper, stamped with three 
figures and not unknown at the Bank vo! 

ngland, which was the cause of the jor 
glad soul’s dropping speechless upon ber 
knees and wetting ny mother’s black give 
with a hot flood of grateful tears. Noton'y 
that, said my incther, like the dear saint 
she was: 

“Whenever you are in trouble—wlen- 
ever you are harassed for money—write tu 
me, Mrs, Sadler. You know our acidress. 
and mind you are looking brighter and 
happier the next time we come to ses you.” 

Poor Mrs. Sadler herself, was quite un- 
able to say good-bye, 

And then we caught a suburban train run- 
ning convenient!y upon the Underground 
Railway,and went downto Ealing Common 
to see Mrs. Rainage. 

The deiight, the fluster, the eloquent 
wriggling and curtseying of Mrs. Rauiage, 
who, as it chanced, was wearing « marve!- 
lous lace cap aecked with apple-green bows 
and streauiers of a darker shaie a yard 
long, are truly indescribable, aud vastly 
uumused my dear motber—to whom Mrs. 
Ramage was a revelation, row meeting Ler 
tor the first time. 

Mrs. Ramage talked glibly of her daugh- 
ter the Viscountess, who, sne informe! us, 
was still ‘in Madeiry, ex ng @ certain 
event”—this in a confidential whisper— 
“every day ;"’ and would not rest coutent 
until she Lad seen us accept refreshwent 
and we bad consented to “‘stay to tea.” 

Then, also, ay mother :nust be shown 
all over the Oaks, and listen ineanwhbile to 
Mrs, Ramage’s eulogies of her nobie-ueart- 
ed son-in-law the Viscount. 

Sbe told us willingly, and with perfect 
good nature, everything of interest that 5" 
could recollect concerning the St. Vine 
Road, Hoxton; of Giles Hardman avd 
Rachel Owen; and of the beautiful little 
dark-haiied baby-girl whom they called 
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“[ ain’t roud, mem,” said Mra, Ramage 
aniably. nal certainly did live at Hoxton 
once, and I’ve known some queer charac- 
sersin my time, But that day, mem, is 

ne by,’ added Mrs, Ramage, bridling ; 
“and, thanks to his lordship,my son-in-law, 
I live on Ealing Common now,”’ 

Time seemed to hn t»o quickly during 
this visit of ours to Mrs, it being 
naturally tor my dear mothera deeply in- 
teresting oecasion; and it was really quite 
late in the evening before we were able to 
get back to town. 

And Mrs. Ramage, when “hag we did 
say au revoir, with many a xgle, pro- 
mised my mother bashful'y that on our re- 
turn to England she would come and visit 
us at Redknights, 

Again we spent the night ata West-End 
hotel—at this date the town-bonse of the 
Dark wood family in Portman Square was 
let to an American millionaire—and on the 
next day we journeyed down into syivan 
Hertfordshire, to Arley churchyard, and 
there stocd hand-in-hand by my darling’s 
grave, 

. * * * a 4 


Christunas was close upon us; it wanted 
barely a week to Christinas Day. 

“] shall write and ask Leign Eversleigh 
to come to us,’ said my mother, delicately 
touching her forehead with berguill. “He 
won't think us toodull, Flower, I know.” 

‘Do,dear,”” | said,aa carelessly as J could, 

And I began to wonder whether be would 
COI. 

But he wrote and said that he could not; 
he was very sorry. 

He was going abroad again almost im- 
mediately—not on the Continent, as we our- 
selves were, but this tine to the East—io 
all likelibood to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus; perhaps on to Indiaand to Australia. 
He supposed he should return some day. 
He bad no settled plans, 

“W bat ails him ?’’ exclaimed my mother, 
inaburttone. “Henever used to be so 
restless, I shall write once more, and ask 
him tostrain a point and come to us for 
Christmas, I shall say that we both want 
him’? 

‘Pray do not,” I cried hastily. ‘Depend 
upon it, he cannot come, or—or if he were 
able he would,” 

“Well, Lcannot understand it,’ fretted 
iny mother. “Heise only just back from 
the wiluest parts of America! I ai so dis- 
appointed. 1 suppose now we shall not see 
avything more of him until—until good- 
ness knows when.”’ 

aperens upon it,’ I repeated indifter- 
enftl v—how hard I tried not to apeak bitter- 
ly; 1 wonder whether I succeeded !|—“‘if he 
could come he would. Since he cannot, he 
will not; be knows his own business best. 
Mother, I ask you—lask you as a favor, 
dear, not to write to bim upon the subject 
again.’”’ 

And so ny mother and I together spent a 
very peaceful and a very happy Curistmas 
Day. 

Kneeling, she and I alone with each 
othbe?, within the tall carved oak walls of the 
Redxnights pew, whence, overhead, the 
oval marble tablet crowned with the white 
dove and bordered with the broken lily- 
wreath had been removed—bow full of un- 
speakable gratitude to an all-wise, an all- 
inerciful God were our prayers on that 
Cbhristinas morning. 

The new year came, Ere the first week 
of it had passed we bad packed many giant 
trunks and had crossed tue English (han- 
nel for an indefinite time—certainly how- 
ever for a whole year. 

We were going w visit those foreign towns 
and cities where Daryl and I as wan and 
wife? bad lived, where the first strange 
years of our vagrant murried life had been 
spent, and in one of which Isla bad been 
born. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘After Sorrow, Joy.” 
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one poor room sbe called home, weart- 
ed, taint, disheartened, after a fruitiess 
search tor euployment, 

Was there nothing in all the world she 
could tind to do to keep away that phantow 
want,which hovered so remorselessaly near, 
itsshadow growing more distinct as each 
passing day neon it nearer and still 
nearer to ber door 

Surely, He who had promised such bless- 
ings to the widow and fatberless would not 
forsake her now—her and the one treasure 
left her, Mabel, ber r child? 

Mabel was a bem ogy Nearly a year be- 
tore, she bad had the misfortune to break 
her ankle, 

lt had beeu unskilfully set, and was now 
. distorted and bent as to be alumoet use- 

ers, 

She had to walk with a crutch, when she 
could walk at all, but that was painful ; 80 
sbe would lie on her couch (the sole luxury 
retained trom their once luxurious home), 
and wait each weary day, with that patieut 
waiting so patbetic in a helpless invalid, for 
her mother’s coming. 

She looked up now with a happy, hopeful 
Sinile as Mrs. Dale came in, but tne bright- 
ness faded frou ber face as quickly as it 
had come, 7 

It needed no words to tell of her mother’s 
failure. 

The desponding droop of her figure, 
the utter atandoument of despair with 
which she threw berself down and buried 
her face in her white hands, told the whole 
story. 

“You are tired, mother, dear,” said Ma- 
bel, lovingly. “Come here,and let me 
soothe you,” 


Ves DALE bad just come back to the 
i 





Mechanicaliy Mrs. Dale arose from her 
chair,and crossing the room,sat down beside | 
Mabel on the couch. 

Then Mavel took her mother’s hand, and, 
quinine % very gently, began to sing 

. 
She had one gift that poverty could not, 
and sickness bad not, taken from her—the 
gift of one. 

Once she had hoped for ao much from her 
voice; had looked forward to a time when it 
— win back for ber parentsall they had 

Butthe misfortunes that “never come 
il had come with double bitterness to 

em. 

Their poverty (which put an end to all 
musical studies), ber ner’s death, her 
Own accidentand long attendant illness, 
completely bereft her ot whatever hopes 
she had once ; for how could a 
poor lame girl ever hope to aucceed in the 
world of song, where only the fairest and 
best win a place for theinsel ves? 

But she could sing in her own home; ana 
often, like the royal singer of old,she would 
charin away the evil spirits of distrust and 
a which 80 sorely beset her mother's 


She sang this day; and as her sweet 
voice rose, clear and tender, thrilling the 
air with waves of inelody, Mrs. Dale’s face 
lost its bitter, hopeless look, and, soothed 
by the song and her child’s caressing touch, 
she slept. 

Still Mabel sang on, fearing lest the cesaa- 
tion of sound should awaken her mother ; 
and ber voice was wondrously low and 
sweet, each note a prayer fur that dear mo- 
ther’s bealing. 

Surely the music was deing her good,she 
slept so quietly. 

ut how strangely white and death-like 
her face looked, A sudden fear seized Ma- 
bei as she leaned over and kissed her mo- 
ther’s cheek. 

It was so cold itstrack achill to ber heart, 
and she cried, ‘‘Mother, micther, dear, 
waken and speak to me!”’ 

Her voice rang out in a shrill cry as ber 
mother lay so white and still. Instantly 
hurrying footsteps were heard, the door 
opened, anda gray-haired, foreign-looking 
gentleman entered the room. 

**W bat is it that troubles you?” heasked, 
witb a decided foreign accent. “Why do 
you cease the divine song, and pierce my 
ears with the scream? Ah, it freezes me 
yet.” 

His quick, piercing black eyes glanced 
from Mabel’s terrified face to her motter's 
drooping form, and he seemed to compre- 
hend, 

“Ab, I wish the doctor—Philip—would 
come. It needs bim here. I inust hasten 
to bring him.” 

So saying, the little gentieman darted 
from the roum, but almost instantiy re- 
turned, followed by a tall, novle-looking 
young gentieman, the doctor, whom he had 
met at the fout of the stairs, who, wealtby 
enough to be independent of his practice, 
nobly gave his time, his skill, his wealth to 
the suffering poor. 

“Ob,my mother!”? moaned Mabel,looking 
up with wilder grief as the doctor approach- 
pn “I cannot rouse her. I tear she is 
dead.” 

‘Let me see,’’ said Doctor Leighton,as he 
laid bis fingers on Mrs. Dale’s wrist, and, 
stooping, listened for her heart-beats, 

“it is only a faint. Quick! bring ime wa- 
ter,” he said. 

With a painful movement Mabel arose, 
and adjusting ber crutch, limped across the 
room. 

“Poor child,” said the doctor, watching 
the girl’s slight form as sbe returned with 
the water; “I imust attend to her later 
on.”’ 

Mrs, Dale soon revived, and sat up asthe 
little gentle gentleman (who appeared and 
disappeared like a veritable “Jack-in-the- 
box’’) came in, followed by aman bearing 
a large tray. 

“T, Signur Paoli, av» a physician, too,” he 
said, as he set soupand nourishing viands 
upon the table; “and I order you to eat 
these all, and I will be obeyed. Do you 
hear ?’’—to Mrs. Dale—‘‘eat, eat, eal, my 
friend.” 

T'ben he rushed out again, as if thanks 
were what be feared most oo earth. 

Doctor Leighton smiled at the little 
man’s earnestness, but knew that bis was 
the right prescription; here, wholesome 
food was needed more than medicines. 

“J am going to see a patient in the next 
street,” he said, teeling with innate delicacy 
that his presence would embarrass Mrs. 
Dale, “but I shall return soon.” 





With gratetul hearts Mabel and her mo- 
ther ate, and thanked God for the repast, 
such an one as they had not tasted for 
months. 

Doctor Leighton soon returned, as he had 

rouised, and by dint of kindly question- 
fo , learned Mrs. Dale’s sad story. 

fie looked at Mabel as she lay on the 
couch; noted the fair, child-like face, with 
ite shining, dewy, violet eyes, and sweet, 
tremulous lips, the wealth of golden curis 
tucked away froin the pure white forehead, 
that was inarked with some most unchild- 
like wrinkles, born of suffering; noted, 
too, the tiny hands, and frail, slender 
a ia only a child—a lovely child,” he 
thought, as with grave, unembarrassed air, 
he asked that he might examine the injured 

b. 
The doctor examined it thoroughly. 

“Are you brave enough to suffer pain if, 
through that suffering, some day you may 
be able to walk ?”’ he asked at last. 

“J will bear any suffering for that,” Ma- 

answered. 
a her taced blanched, for she had al- 
ready borne so much that her frail form 
shrank trom further pain. 





“I believe I can help you. Think it over 
to-night, and tell me when I come in the 
morning. But rest now, and do not wor- 
ry,” said Doctor Leighton, patting Mabel’s 
seit, little hand as if she were indeed the 
child he thought. 

Later, Signor Paoli returned, and, in bis 
impassioned, Southern fashion, rushed 
headlong into the most astounding propo- 
sition. is was nothing else than to take 
Mabel to bis own home, teach ber to use 
the divine voice she , later take 
her to his dear Italy to study, and then— 

“But I am lame,” said Mabel, ber face 
flushing and paling beneath the hopes his 
impetuous words aroused. 

“Lame!” the Signor shouted. “And 
what if so? I have beard you sing. I 
kuow. You sbail be the Queen in ‘The 
Magic Firite.’ Carlo ta Patti is also lame ; 
but who thinks of that when, in ber silvery 
car, Piding down the ioonbeams, she 
sings? Itisher voice, not her feet, that 
enchants her audience. And it shall be 
your voice that ebail inake your faine and 
nine’? 

When Doctor Leighton came the next 
morning, be learned of the Signor’s pro- 


“You should accept it by all means,’’ he 
said to Mrs. Dale, “Signor Paoliis a most 
honorable and worthy man, besides being, 
asa musician of talent and wealth, fully 
able to fulfil all bis promises, It was his 
kindness to one of his poor countrymen 
that led him here where he could hear your 
daughter’s voice, providentialiy, since he 
is 80 well able to help her. Some of these 
days you may be avie to repay him when 
at silvery notes shall be turned to gol,” 

e said to Manel. “But what of my pro- 
= Will you let me help you 


He gave her so kindly a sinile that she 
lost all fear, and said “Yes” gladly. 

So,when they were settled in the Signor’s 
luxurious home, Mabel’s poor ankle was 
broken anew, and properly set. 

“Little Mabel bears ft bravely,” anid Doe- 
tor Leighton, a8 day after day he watched 
ber face contract with suffering, yeu heard 
no moan from the patient lips, 

And be brought ber fruit and flowers,and 
petted her, and cared for her as for some 
sweet child, with no thought that the giri’s 
heart thniled with every glance from his 
dear eyes—tbat a touch of bis hand was so 
perilously sweet t< her. 

She was so shy and still, how could he 
guess that love had made her a woman? 
But the nother knew, and she watched her 
darling's face brighten at bis coming, or 
grow so sad and hopeless over his kindly, 
careless greeting. 

Her heart ached for her child, for she 
knew that Doctor Leighton had no thought 
of love, 

She was glad when, before Mabel was 
able to walk, the doctor was suddenly 
obliged to to Cannes with his mother, a 
confirmed invalid, to whom he was tender- 
ly devoted,even to the giving up of his fine 
practice for her. 

He went witb only a hurried leave-taking 
of Mabel, nor saw her set, white face as he 
left ber. 

Perbaps it was woll that Signor Paoli de- 
manded just then so much of her time and 
thoughts, 

Gratitude to one who had done #0 nuch 
for ber led her to exert herself to the ut- 
inost. 

Ambition aroused took the place of love 
in her heart, and she surpassed the Signor’'s 
wildest hopes, 

In the spring they went to Italy, as he 
had promised, and for two years Mabel 
gave heart and soul to study. 

Sne had entirely recovered from ber 
lameness, and what wonder if, in her grat- 
itude, Philip Leigbton was ensbrined in 
her mmemory as wortay of her utmost love? 
Not a love that hoped for return, but such 
a love as would bave inade it bliss to die, 
if need were, for her beloved. 

He would pever know—perhaps he had 
forgotten even her very existence—but the 
love would only die with ber death. 

Those two years went by, and again 
Signor Paoli’s house was a to his 
triends. He had return from Italy, 
bringing with him, rumor said, a new 
singer with a most wonderful voice, 

One night, when bis bouse was filled with 
guests, r Leighton found himself 
among those who were waiting Ww welcome 
the young debutante. 

fhe murmur of voices died away as down 
the long room came # lovely vision in wh te; 
a girl,fair aud stately asa lily, not tall, but 
mo Sweet, so exquisitely proportioned, as to 
give one the idea of height which she did 


not possess, 


As abe passed Phillip Leighton,she paused | 


an ijuetant, while her soft, velvet eyes met 
his, aud beld bim spel! bound. 

Where bad he seen thowe dewy, earnest 
eyes, he wondered. 

It puzzied him, and the delicious, en- 
trancing voice that floated through the 
room a few inoments later puzzled hiin still 
more, 

Like a long-forgotten dream came the 
memory of a child’s sweet face, drawn with 
suffering; of pleading eyes that inet his a 
wistiaily when, with a touch whose very 
kindness seeined cruel, he bound the del)- 
cate, wounded ankle in the splints that 
were to streugthen it. 

“Can it be little Mabel 7’ he murmured. 


He was standing beneath the chandelier | 
that hung m the centre of the rovin (for | 


ornainent merely, since the Signor detested 


gaa, and bad his rooms iighted by waxen | 


candles placed ia sconces around. the side- 
wails), gazing, witb his heart in his eyes, at 
the lovely singer, and fancying that sie 
blushed beneath his glance. 

Suddenly she ceased her song, and, with 
acry of horror, rushed down the roo, 





threw herself against him and pushed bim 
away, just asthe chandelier fel! with a 
loud crash on the spot where he had been 
standing. 

He was safe; but Mabel stood impris- 
oned. A portion of the heavy weight bad 
fallen ou the long, silken train of her dress, 
and sbe could not stir, 

Philip bad tallen ia a chair, and for a 
moment sat motionless, dazed by the sud- 
denness of the affair, looking biankly up 
at Mabel, who, standing there with out- 
stretcbed arms, seemed to say, “Come and 
help me.”’ Instantly eager hands released 
her, and before Philip could reach ber she 
had vanished, 

In despair at bis slowness of movement 
he stood irresolute, wondering if it were 
not alladream, when a well-known voice 
said, “And what think you of the divine 
Mabel now? That act would have made 
ber the fortune on the stage. Ab, she is 
per-r-fect !”’ 

And Signor Paoli rolled out the word in 
an ecstasy of delight, rubbing his bands 
with an ardor that would have been painful 
to any but au Italian, 

“On, signor! where isshef Take me to 
her, if it is indeed litthe Mabel!’’ cried 
Philip. 

“Come, then,” said the Signor, good-na- 
ae ;and led the way to the pretty little 
reception-room that had been given up to 
Mabel in the davs of her invalidisin; the 
rooin where Philip had watched over her ; 
where he had bade her “good-bye,” scarce 
caring if he should never see ber again. 
Could this Mabel, this lovely girl-woman, 
who had risked her life for him, be the 
saine ? 

Aud could she ever care for him? These 
thoughts flashed like lightning through bis 
inind as he passed| by the door, looking at 
the picture preseited. 

A bright coal fire was blazing in the pol- 
ished steel grate, and before it, in a cusb- 
1oned chair, sat Mabel, 

Her dainty slippered teet (that Titania 
might have envied) rested on the tender, 
and one dimpled hand upheld the graceful 
head, with its wealth of ringlets that the 
tirelight turned to gold, 

Sottiy Philip advanced towards her, but 
light as was his footstep, she heard and 
started up, her eyes agiow with an eager 
light. 

“Ou, Philip!” shecried. 

Then aghast at ber boldness, bid her face 
in ber hands, and so stcod,a very picture 
of lovely confusion, 

“Love !”" be said; and raising the sweet 
face to hia, looked long into the beautitul 
eyes, till the heavy lashes drooped and 
veiled the secrethe would have read in 
their depths, 

He did not remember that they were 
strangers, Heonly knew he loved this 
girl whostood before bitin in ber matchless 
fairness, 

‘*Mahei—little Mabel,’”’ he said, “you 
have saved my life! Will you not take it 
for your own ?” 

“itis vour own good deed come back to 
you,’’ Mabel whispered, shyly. “If you 
had left ine lame Il could not bave helped 
you.” 

“Ab! I do not want gratitude from you, 
nor wili l give it. Can you not love me, 
dear, a littie?’’ 

Loving bim 80 much, what could Mabel 
say but ‘tyes ?’’ 

Words tail to tell of the Signor’s disap- 
pointinent when Mabel told him of the 
“engagement” that would annul all otbers, 
for Philip at once exerted his authority te 
forbid all singing in public. 

But the little man bad a tender oaet in 
his heart for all lovers, and he kissed Mabe! 
on either cheek in his quaint, foreign 
fashion, saying, ‘It is best so, iny dear. 
You will be bappy, and you will still sing 
for that best of all audiences, your iusband, 
your mother, aud your Signor,”’ 

- ceceuisalilaireii lanes “ 


THE OLIveE TREE.—The olive is a tree 
of moderate 8176, 4nd by no means beau- 
tiful, its foliage being vouibre and melan- 
choly. The leaves are oblong and glossy, 
the flowers grow in clusters, erect at first, 
but drooping as they mature. The fruit 
cousists of a pericarp containing a fixed 
oil and a single seed. The oil pressed troin 
this fruit surpasses all other oils for alimen- 
tary purposes, 

The tree has consequently been culti- 
vated on the sbores ol the Mediterranean 
from a very early period. The olive was 
raised for its oil in the days of the patri- 
archs, and Greece and Rome followed the 
example, 

In Ainerica the tree flourishes in Calti- 
fornia, where the Franciscan missionaries 
| planted it and bronght it to perfection. The 





oil, which is gently pressed trom the ripe 
fruit immediately alter it is gathered, is 
| ealled Virgin Oil, and is the most esteemed. 


| The Riviere, trom Nice to Genoa, bas the 
| credit of producing the finest Virgin Ot), 
} ‘That which is extracted by stronger pres- 
| sure, or by the aid of beat, or from olives 
that have ferinented in heaps, furnishes the 
ordinary olive oil, A still inferior kind is 
obtained by boiling the husks, but this is 
used only fot soap-inaking. Asa relish for 
table, olives are gathered when green and 
packed in brine, 
. —< © >. 
“AT the Seashore it is the style to be 
very tired and never get rested. The 
morning dip is over with before it is balf 
begun because the bather 16 “so tired ;” 
she interrupts a waltz before yoing once 
| round the room for the same reason; and 
she can do nothing to a finish but her tneals 
because of the languor which has seized all 
swelldom, On th piazza the girl of the 
period bangs her bead, ber hands and ber 
| teet and lolls back in «a rocker, lovking as 
thoroughly disorganized as 4 Le npest-Lossed 
kitten. 
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SOMETIMES. 





B) BESSIE DILL. 


Bomettines I long in utter loneliness 
To see thy face; 
Sometimes I picture how thy smile weuld bless 
This empty plac’; 
Sometimes I bear thy voice in aecents gia, 
(or tender tone, 
And then I fee! that it is doubiy sad 
Te be atone! 


Ah! life is now a weary thing to me, 
For, gazing on, 

| have no theught or hope of meeting thee 
Beneath the sun! 

My lefe would lose what most | care to keep, 
Should 1 forget, 

Aad yet, remembering, I can but weep 
Wink vain regret’ 

Foral! [lo«t by my own wag ward pride 
fhy care and love, 

l only bope that I may reach thy side 
In heaven above; 


Joniv prayvt st thou wilt find it sweet, 
And notin vain, 

To know thal all my life, wnul we meet, 
Is Ome ug pain! 
- —[—_> os ——‘<—é~—;: 


Storms and Sunshine 


BY MRS. HENRY WoOob, 








CHAPTER I. 


INNER was over. Emtma Paul had 

) gone out to stroll in the shady garden 

and wait terthe evening breeme that 
would svon come on, anc was so delightfal 
after the Leat of the day. Her father re- 
mained at the table, 

He wasslowly sipping at bis one glass of 
port wine, which he took in a large elaret 
yiass, when the door opened at . Thomas 
Chandler entered. 

“Oh, said Mr. Paul. 
are you, young man!" 

‘4 wenton to Worcester, sir, 
Tow. 

Who,though he was now made Mr. Paul's 
partner, could not get rid all at once of the 
old mode of aldressing him, 

Managing clerks in these days, who are 
qualitied solicitors, do not condescend to 
say ‘Sir’ totbeir chief,no inatter though he 
be their elder by balf a life-time; but they 
did in the days gone by. 

“When I got to Crabb Cet this inerning, 
sir, Mir. Todhetiey was on the poim of start- 


“So you are back, 


” 


explained 


ing for Worcester in the phaeton with his 
son and Joinnv Ludlow,” went on Tom, 
“After listening to the news I took him, he 
naturally wishod me to go also, and I did 
so Te wasin a due way about it,’ 


“Kut you need not have stayed at Wor- 
cester all day.”’ 

“Well, being there, I thonught—after I bad 
conferred with Corles at his office upon this 
other matter—1I should do well to go on to 
Oddingley and see William Smith about 
that troublesome business of his; so 1 bired 
agig and went there; and I've just got 
back by train, Walking from Crabb,” an- 
swered Tow Chandler. 

“Had any dinner?’ 

“Oh, vos, thank you; and some tea also 
at Shrov Hill station, while waiting for the 
train; (his weather makes one thirsty, No, 
thank vwou,sir,” as Mr. Paul pushed the de- 
canter iowards hii; “wine would only 
inake ine stil! more thirsty than | am.” 

“IT never saw you looking #0 hot,’ re- 
marked the old lawyer. 

Tow laughed, and rubbed his face. The 
walk from Cral-b was no light one; and, of 
course, with Miss Emma at the end of it,he 
had come at 4 steaming pace. 

«Well, and what did you and Todhetley 
mnake of the matter?” i 

It was the day, as nay readily be unuder- 
stood, when we had gone to Worcester to 
have it out at the silversmith’s, 

Tom Chandler recounted all that passed, 
and repeated the description given to him- 
self by Stephenson of the fellow who had 
changed the bank-note, 

Mr. Paul received it wilh an impatieng 
and not at a!! orthodox word, meant for 
Richard Mac! -veril. 

“But I caunot teel 
sure, that ik was 
Chandler. 

“What have your feelings got to da with 
it?” asked old Paul, in is erasty way, “It 
seeps to tne, the deser) ption you give 
would be his very picture,” 

‘Stephenson says he had blue eyes, Now 
Dick's are brown,” ‘ 

‘ves be darned,"’ retorted the lawyer, 
“Asif any man could swear to a chance 
customer's eyes after seeing them tor just 
aminuteortwo, It was Dick MacEveril ; 
he caugnot up the letter as itlav on Hanbo- 
reugh's desk in the etlice, and decaniped 
with it; and went off the next day to Wor- 
eester Lo get Lie note changed, as 
though be had been Diek Turpin.” 

Still Toi was not convinced, He took 
outthe pencil he bad bought, and showed 
itto Mr. Paul, 

‘Ay,’ saidthe old gentleman, “it's a 
pretty tilng,aud perhaps be may get traced 
by it Do you forget, ff, - Thousas, that the 
young rascal absented himself ail that day 
from the office on pretext of going to the 
f= + at Mrs. Cramp'’s, and that, as you 

Id me, he never made bik appearance 
at the picnic until very late that atter- 
noon » hd 

“I know,” assented Tom. “Ie said he 
had been to the pigecn match." 

“It he said he bad been to the moon, 1 
suppose you'd believe it. Don’t tell me. [t 
was Dick MacEverl wiio stole the note ; 
every attendant circumstance bh Ips to prove 


Sure, no, 
Mac FE veril,” 


nor haif 
said ‘Ton 


bold as 


an 
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it. There; we'llsay no more sbout the 
matter, and you can be off to the en if 
ou want te; I know you are on thorns for 


From that day the matter ye) me into 
oblivion, and nothing was ,allowed 
transpire connecting Maé¢Everil with the 
theft. 

Mr. Paul enjoined silence, cut of rd 
for bia old friend the captain, on m 
Cnandler and Mr. Hanborough, the only 
two, besides bimself, who suspected 
Dick. 

Some letters arrived at Islip about this 
time from Paria, written by Dick; one to 
Captain MacE veril, another to Mr. Paul, 4 
third to his cevsin Mary. 

He coolly said be was gone to Paris for a 
few weeks with Jim Stockleigh, and they 
were both enjoying themselves amaz- 
ingly. 

So, the ball of gossip not being kept up, 
the mysterious loss of the letter containing 
the bank-note was soon forgotten. 

Mr. Paul was too vexed to speak of it; it 
seeined a slur upon his ce; and he 
shielded Dick's good name for his uncie’s 
sake; while Preen was silent because he 
did not wish the debt talked about. 

We left Crabb Cot tor Dyke Maner, car- 
rying our wonder with us, 

The next singular point to us was, bow 
the changer of the note could bavo been so 
well acquainted with the circumstances at- 
tending the buying of the broocb, 

Mrs. Todhetley would talk of Kk by the 
haur together, suggesting vow this person 
and now that; but never seeming Ww hit 
upon a likely one. 

July passed away, Augus aino, and Sep- 
teu ber eae in. 

On the Thursday in the first week of the 
latter nonth, Emma Paul was to becoine 
Kmina Chandler. 

All that while, through all Chose mo::ths 
and weeks, poor Oliver Preen had been 
baving a bad time of it. 

No longer able to buoy bimseif up with 
the delusve belief that Euwina’s engae- 
tment to Chandler was nothing but a wyth, 
he had to accept it, and all the torment it 
brought bim. 

He had grown le and thin; nervous 
also; his lips would turp white if anyone 
spoke to bim abruptly, his hot hand treuw- 
bled when ip another's grasp. 

Jane thought ke must be suffering trom 
some inward fever; she did not kuow much 
about her brother’s love for Emma, or 
dream that it could be serious, 

‘]’m sure 1 wish thee weddimg was over 
and done with ; Oliver might come to bis 
proper senses then,’”? Jane told hersell. 
‘“‘He is very silly. I don’t see much in 
Ema Paul.” 

September, I say, cameiu. It was some- 
what singular that we should again be for 
jyst that one first week of k at Crabb 
Cot. 

Sir Robert Tenby bad invited the Squire 
to take a fuw days’ shooting with biua, and 
included Tod in the invitaflon—to bis wild 
delight. 

So Mr. and Mrs, Todhetley went from 
Dyke Manor to Crabb Cot for the week,aud 
we accomnpapied thei. 

On the yyeeer J inorning of this eventful 
week—and terribly eveutful it was destined 
to be—Mr. Paul's office uad a surprise, 
Richard MacEveril walked into it. 

He was looking fresh and blooming, as if 
he had never beard of such a thing as run- 
ning away. 

Mr. Hanborougb gazed up at him from 
bis desk as if be saw av apparition; Tite 
Batley’s red face seemed illumiued by sud- 
dem sunshine, 


“Well, and is nobody going to welcome | 


meé back ?’’ cried poor Dick, as he put out 
his band, in the silence,to Mr. Hanbo- 
rough, 

‘The truth is, we never expected to see 
you back; wethought you had gone for 
good,”’ answered Hanborough. 

Dick laughed. 

‘The two masters in there?”’ he asked, 
giving bis bead a nod at the inner door, 

Hearing that they were, he went inp. 
Old Paul, in bis astonisument, dropped a 
pentul of ink upon a letter he was writ- 
ing. 


“Why, where do you spring trom ?” he | 


cried, 

“From my uncle's now, sir; got boime 
last might. Been having a rare time ot it 
in Paris, I suppose I may take my place 
at the desk again ?’’ added Dick. 

Tre impudence of this supposition drove 
all Mr. Paul’s wisdom out of him, Motion- 
ing to Toin Chandler to close the doors, be 
avowed to Dick what he was suspected of, 
and accused him of taking the letter and 
the bank -note, 


“Well I never,” exclaimed Dick, meet- 
ing the news with equaniinity, 
with a letter of yours, sir, and a bank-note. 
Steal it, do you mean? Why, you cannot 


Mr. Paul. Indeed, sir, it wasn’t me.”’ 

And there was something in tbe genuine 
astonishment of the voung fellow,a certain 
homescy in his look and tone, thattold Mr, 
Paul his suspicion might be a mistaken 
one. 

Hie recounted a brief outline of the facts, 
Tom Chanalerbelping him, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





*“70 off | 


“] never saw the letter or the note, sir,” | 


persisted Dick. ‘I remember tne Wednes- 
day afternoon quiie well. When I went out 
to get my tea I met Fred Sontt, and he per- 
suaded me into the Bull for agame at bill- 


ick laughed. 

mI won in” he said; “apon my word of 
honor, sir, : oo pb = day of = 

icnic, and n 
it the firet thing which put the office bere 
in a rage, a8 it was busy. Weil, in turning 
out of bere I again met Scott. He was 
bastening off to the pigeon-shooting match. 
{ went with him, intending to stay but half 
an hour. But, once there, I couldn’t tear 
myself away. They were betting ; I bet- 
ted too, though I bad only half-a-crown in 
my pocket,and I won thirty shillings ; and 
I never got to Mrs. Cramp’s till the after- 
noon, when it was close upon tea-time. 
Tom Chandler knows I didn’t.” 

Tom Chandler nodded. 

“But for winning that thirty shillings I 
cou!d not have got up to London, unless 
somebody bad lent ine some,"’ran on Dick, 
who, once set going, was a rare talker. 
“You can ask anyone at that pigeon match, 
sir, whether { was not there the whole 
time; so it is impossible I could have 
been at Worcester, changing a bank- 
note.” 

The words broughe to Mr, Paul a regret 
that he rad not thought to ask that question 
of some one of the sportamen ; it would 
have settbe matter at rest, so far as Mac- 
Everil was concerned. 

And the suspicion bad been 80 apparent- 
ly well grounded, as to prevent suspicion 
in other quarters, 

Tom: Chandler, standing beside Dick at 
Mr. Paul’s table, quietly laid a pencil upon 
it, as if intending to write something 
down. Dick took itup gently and looked 
at it 

“Whata pretty pencil,”’ he exclaimed. 
“Is it gold 7?” 

lt should be understood that in those past 
days, these ornamental pencils were quite 
rare. 

They may be bought by the bushei now. 
And Tom Chandler would have ‘been con- 
vinced by the tone,had he still needed con- 
viection, that Dick had not seen any pencil 
like it before. 

“Well, "struck in old Paul,a little repent- 
ant for having so surely assumed Dick’s 
guilt,and thankful on the captain’s account 
that it was a wistake; “if you promise to 
be steady at your work, young wan, I sup- 
pose you may take your place at the desk 
again. This gentleman here is going a-rov- 
ing this week,” pointing the feather-end of 
his pep to Tom Chandler, “for no one 
knows how long; 80 you’ll have to stick to 
it.”’ 

“] know; I’ve heard,’’ laughed Dick. “I 
mean to get a few minutes to dash into the 
church and see the wedding. Hope you'll 
not dismiss ine for it, sir.”’ 

“There, there; you go to your desk 
now, young tnao,and ask Mr. Hanborougb 
what you wust do tirst,’’ concluded tue 
lawyer. 

It was not the only time on thatsame day 
that Thoinas Chandler displayed his new 
pencil, 

Finding his theory, that Dick MacEveril 
possessed the fellow one, to be mistaken, be 
at once began to take every opportunity of 
showing it to the world—which be had not 
done hitherto. Something might possibly 
come of it, be thought. And something 
did. 

Calling in at Colonel Letsom’s in the 
evening, I found Jane Preen there,and one 
or two more girls. 

The Squire and Tod had not appeared at 
home vet, neither bad Colonel Letsom,who 
nade one at the shooting party; we de- 
cided that Sir Robert must be keeping thein 
to an unceremonious dinner. Presently 
Tom Chandler came in, to bring a note to 
the Colonel from Mr, Paul. 

Bob Letsom proposed a round game at 
cards—Speculation. 

His sister, Fanny, objected ; speculation 
Was nothing but screaming, sbe said, and 
we couidoa'tsit down to cards by dayligbt. 
She proposed music; she thought great 
things of ber singing ; 
inusic migbt be shot,and they talked at one 
another a bit. 

Finally we settled to play at “Conse 
quences,” 

This involves, as everyone knows, sitting 
rounda table with pencils and pieces of 
writing-paper. 

I sat next to Tom Chandler, Jane Preen 
nextt» me. Fanny wason the other side 
of Tom—but it is not necessary to relate 
how we all sat. 

Before we had well begun, Chandler put 
bis pencil on the table, carelessly, and it 
rolled past ine, 

“Why! that is Oliver's pencil!’ exclaim- 
ed Jane, picking it up. 

_“Whichb is?’ quietiy said Tom. 
No; it is mine.”’ 

Jane looked at it on al! sides, 

“It is exactly like one that Oliver has,” 
she said. “It fell out of a drawer in bis 


“That ? 


: ; room the other day, 
think I'd be capable of such a dirty trick, | ( day, when I was oe 


up his collars and handkerchiets. He tol 
me he brought it from Tours,” 

“No doubt,” said Tom. “I tought mine 
at Worcester."’ 

In taking the pencil from Jane, Tom’s 
eye caught mine, I did feel queer; be saw 
I did; but I think he was feeling the same, 
— doubt now who bad changed the 
nv A. 


“You will not talk of it, will you?” I 


| Whispered to Tom, as we were dispersing 


jards, it was balf-past five vefore I got | 


back bere, and Mr. Hanborough blew me 
up. He bad not been able to get out to his 


own tea. Batley was away that afternoon. | 


No, no, sir, I'd not do such a thing as 
that.”’ 

“Where did you get the money to go 
away to London witb, young man?" ques- 
tioned old Paul, severely. 


about the rooin when the 

“No,” said be, “it shall not come out 
through me, I’m afraid, though, there’s 
no mistrke wis time, Johnny. A _ half 
doubt of it has crossed iny mind at odd 
inomenta,”’ 

Neither would I talk of it, even to Tod. 
After all, it was not proof positive. I had 
never, never thougnt of Oliver. 

The Letsoms bad a fine old garden, as all 


the gardens at Crabb were, and we strolled 
Outin the twilight, 


mé Was Over. 


Bob retorted that : 








The sun had but the sky was brigh 
in the west. Valentine Chandler, for be 
-_ come in, kept of course by Jane’s 
e 
An e wight see that it was, as Tod 


called it, a gone case witv them. It was no 
end of a pity, Val being — as unsteady 
and on asthe wind. 

People do bolder things in the gloaming 
than in the daylight ; and we feli to 
singing in seini-circOlar, hal t- 
open space with seats in it, surrounded at 


the back. by the rocks, 

Fanny began; she brought out an old 
guitar and twanged at it and sang for us, 
“The Baron of Mowbray ;” where the false 
koight rides away laughing from the Bar- 
on’s doorand the Baron’s daughter ; that 
far-famed song of sixty years ag», which 
was said to have made a fortune for its coin- 


poser. 

The next to take up the singing was Val- 
entine Chandler; and in listening to him 
you forgot all his short-comings. 

Never man bad sweeter voice than he; 
and in his singing there was a singular 
charm impossible to be described. 

In his voice aleo—I mean wien he spoke 
—there was always melody, and in his 
speech, when he chooseto put it forth, a 
persuasive eloquence, 

This might bave been instrumental in 
winning Jane Preen’s heart; we are told 
that a man’s beart is lost through his eye, a 
woman’s through her ear. 

Poor Valentine! he might have been so 
nice a fellow—and he was going to the bad 
as fast as he could go. 

The song he chose was a ridiculous old 
ditty all aboutlove. Val chose it for Miss 
Jane and sung it to her; t her alone, 
mind you; the rest of us went for noth- 
ing. 

Now, it was a most ridiculous song, fool- 
ish as love-songs in general are. But had 
you been sitting there with usin all the 
subtle romance imparted by the witching 
hour of the twilight, the soft air floating 
around, the clear sky above, one large sil- 
ver star trembling in ita blue depths, you 
would have felt entranced. 

The wondertul melody of the singer's 
voice, his distinct enunciation, the tender 
passion breathing through his soft utter- 
ance, and tie slight, yet unmistaxable ein- 
phasis given to the avowal of bis love, 
thrilled us all. 

It was as decided a deciaration of what he 
felt for Jane Preen as he could well make 
in this world. 

Once he glanced at her, and only — 
throughout; it was where I have placed the 
pause,as he placed hitnself, “like thee—and 
me.” 

Asif his glance drew hers by some irre- 
sistible fascination, Jane, who had been 
sitting beneath the rock just opposite to 
him, her eyes cast down—as be made that 
pause and glanced at her, 1 say, sle lifted 


them for a moment, and caught the 
glance. 
I may live to be an old man, but I shall 


never forget Val’s song tbat night, or the 
charm it beld for us, 

What, then, must it have held for Jane? 
And it is because that song and its charm 
lie still fresh on my memory,though many 
a year has since worn itself out, that I in- 
scribe it bere. 

Asthe singing came to an end, dying 
softly away, noone for a moment or two 
broke the hushed silence that ensued. Val- 
entine was the first to do it. 

He got up from his seat; went round to 
a ledge of rock and stood upon it, looking 
out in the distance. Had the sea been 
near, one inight have thought he saw a 
sbip, hoineward boand. 





CHAPTER II. 


AD the clerk ofthe weather been bribed 

H with a purse of gold, he couid not 

have sent a finer day than Thursday 
turned out to be, 

The sun shone, the air sparkled, and the 
bails of Islip church rang out froin the old 
steeple. 

Islip was much behind ther churches in 
many respects; so primitive, indeed, in 
sume of its ways, that had an edifice of ad- 
vanced views come sailing through tbe air 
to pay it a visit, it would have turved tail 
again and run away; but Islip could boast 
of one thing few churches can boast of—a 
delightful peal of bells, 

The wedding took place at eleven o'clock, 
and was a quiet one. 

Its attendants were chiefly contined to 
the parties themselves and their immediate 
relatives, but that did not prevent otber 
people from flocking in to see it. 

I and Dick MacEveril went in together, 
and gota Place close up; which was 
lucky, for the oid church is full of pillars 
and angles that obstruct the view. 

Emma was in white silk; ber brides- 
maid, Mary MacEveril, the same; it was 


_ the custom in those days. 


Tow looked uncommonly well; but he 
and she were both nervous. Old Paul gave 
her away; athin aunt, who bad a twisted 


| nose, and had come on a visit to saperin- 


tend the wedding, in place of Emia’s 





dead mother, did nothing but weep. 

She wore an odd gown, pink one way, 
blue another ; you might have thougbt she 
had borrayed its colors froin their copper 
tea-kettle. 

Mrs. Chandler, Toin’s mother, in gray 

silk, was smarter than she bad ever been 
in her life; and his aunt, Mrs. Cramp, 
was resplendent in adress bordering upon 
orange. 
The ceremony came to an end very quick- 
ly, I thought—you do think so at most sim- 
ple weddings; and Tom and his wife went 
away together in the first 

Next came the breakfast at Mr. Paul's; 
the aunt presiding in a gentile stream of 
tears, Early in the afternoon the bride and 
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pridegroom left for London, on their: way 
to the continent. 
e e e * . * 

Everyone does not eare to dagh to a 
chureb © see a marriage ; some would as 
soon think of ranning to look on at a 

nera!. 

Mr. Preen was one of these insensible 
people, and he, of course, did not care to go 
ear it. 

ie made game of Jane for doing 80; but 
Jane wanted to see the dresses and the cere- 
mony. Oliver had not the opportunity of 
going; and would not bave used it though 
he bad had it. 

Just about eleven o’clock, when the ga 
doings were in full swing, Mr. Preen sek 
Oliver off to, Worcester in the gig. 

Abouta are before, Mr. Preen bad 
appointed a saddler in Worcester to be his 
agent for the new patent agricultural im- 
plements, for which be was himself agent- 
in-chief, 

Until this under agency should be well 
in band, Mr. Preen considered it necessary 
to see the saddler often; for which purpose | 
he drove into Worcester at least three times 
a week, 

Once, instead of going himself, be had 
sent Oliver, but this day was the first time 
the two had gone together. 

It might have been—one cannot tell—but 
it might have been that Mr.jPreen discerned 
what this wedding ot Emma Paul’s must 
be to his son, and so took him out to divert 
his mind a bit. 

Now, upon entering Worcester, to get to 
the saddler’s it was vying to drive 
through High Street and turn into Broad 
Street. 

At least, that was the straightforward 
route. But Oliver bad not taken it the aay 
he drove in alone; be had preferred the 
more round-about way of the back streets, 
After driving througb Sidbury, he—instead 
of going forward up College Street and 80 
into High Street—went careering along 
l'riar Street,along the whole lenzth of New 
Street, turned up St. Swithen Street, or 
(;oose Lane, or one of those dingy thor- 
ougbtares, made adash across the top of 
Hligh Street, and so into bis destination, 
Broad Street. 

In returning he took the same way. 
What his objection to the better streets 
could be, be alone knew. To-day, however, 
Mr. Preen held the reins, 

Mr. Preen was driving quietly up College 
Street, when Oliver spoke, 

“I wish you’d put me down here, fa- 
ther.” 

“Put you down bere!’’ repeated Mr, 
Preen, turning to look at bim. “What 
for?’ 

“| want to get a littie book for Jane,” an- 
swered Oliver, glancing towards Mr. Eat- 
on’s house. ‘I sball be up in Broad Street 
nearly a8 800n a8 you are, if you want me 
there.” 

“T don’t particularly want you,” said Mr. 
Preen, crustily, ‘but you needn’t be long 
before you come,” 

And, drawing up tw the side, he let 
Oliver get out. 

Driving on to the saddler’s, Mr. Preen 
transacted his business withbim. When it 
was over, he went to the door, where his 
gig waited, and looked upand down the 
street, but saw nothing of Oliver. 

“Hasn't given himself the trouble to 
come up. ould rather put his lazy legs 
astride one of those posts opposite the 
college, and watch for my passing back 
again !"? 

W hich was of course rather a far-fetched 
ideaot Mr. Preeo’s; but be spoke in a 
temper, 

‘Tnough, indeed, of late Oliver bad ap- 
peared singularly inert; as if all spirit to 
nove had gone out of bim. 

Mr. Preen got into his gig at the saddler‘s 
door and set off again. Turning into High 
Street, he drove gently down if, looking 
out on all sides, if truth must be told, for 
Oliver, 

This caused him to see Stephenson stand- 
ing at the silversinith’s door, the silver- 
Sinith himself, back now for good at his bu- 
siness, being behind the counter. 

Now and then, since the bank-note was 
traced, Mr, Preen had made inquiries of 
Stephenson as to whether any news had 
been heard of its changer, bat he had not 
done 80 lately. 

Not being in a burry,be pulled up against 
the curb-stone. Stephenson crossed the 
flags to speak, 

“Nothing turned up yet, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Preen. 

“Well, I can hardly say tt has,” replied 
Stephenson; ‘but I’ve seen the gentleman 
who paid it in to us.’’ 

“And whois it? and where was he?” 
cried Preen, eagerly. 

Stephenson had stepped back a pace, and 
appeared to be looking critically at the 
horse and gig. 

‘It was last Saturday,” he said, coming 
close again. “] had totake a parcel into 
Friar Street for one of our country cus- 
tomers, a farmer’s wife who was spending 
the day with some people living down 
there, and I saw a gig bowling along. The 
young fellow in it was the one whochanged 
the note.”’ 

“Are you sure of it?” returned Mr. 
Preen, 

“Quite sure, sir. 1 had no my rg 4 
of speaking to bim or stopping him, He 
was driving at a good pace, and the moment 
he caught sight of me, for I saw bim do 
that, he touched the horse and went on like 
a whirl wind. 

Mr. Preen’s little dark face took a darker 
frowr. 

“I should have stopped him,” be said, 
sternly. “You ought to have rushed after 
hin, Stepbenson,and called upon the street 
'o help in the pursuit, You ughbt, at least, 
ave traced where he wentto. A gig, you 


say he was in ?’’ 
“Yes,” said Stephenson. “And, unless 
T am greatly mistaken, it was this very gig 
you are in now,.”’ 
“What do you mean by that?” retorted 
Preen, baughtily. 
on, took ayes me notice of the horse and 
&, 80 as tu recognize them again if ever I 
got the chance; and I say that it was this 
gig and this horse, sir. There’s no mistake 
about it.” 
They stared into one another's eyes, one 
ye looking up, and the other looking 
wn. 


other face turned ghasiiy white. It had 
come into Mr. Preen’s recol!sction amidst 
his bewilderment,that Oliver bad gone into 
Worcester last Saturday afternoon, driving 
the horse and gig. 

“I can’t understand this! Who should 
be in my gig ?’’ he cried, calling some pres- 
ence of nind to hisaid. “Last Saturday,you 
say? In the afternoon?” 

‘Last Saturday afternoon,close upon four 
o’clock. AslIturned down Lich Street, I 
saw the lay-clerks coming out of College, 
Afternoon service is generally over little 
before four,”’ added Stephenson. ‘He was 
driving straight into Friar Street froin Sid- 
bury.” 

Another recollection flasbed across Mr- 
Preen: Oliver’s asking just now to be put 

.down in College Street. 

Was itto prevent bis ng through 

Figh Street? Was he afraid to pass through 


“He is a nice-looking young fellow,’’ 
said Stephenson ; “bas a tair, mild face ; 
but he was the one who changed the bank- 
note.”’ 

“That may be; but as to his being in my 
wigs it is not-——- Why, I was notin town at 
all on Saturday,” broke off Mr. Preen,with 
a sbow of indignant remonstrance. 

“No, Mr. Preen; the young man was 
iu it alone,’ said Stepbenson, who proba- 
bly had his own thoughts upon the pro- 
blem. 

“Well, I can’t stay longer now; I’m late 
already,’’ said Mr. Preen. “Good morning, 
eal And away he drove with a 

ash. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The White Stag. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 
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land in the year 1124. He was merry, 

and fond of ail active sports, and not 
sv pious as bis old friend and confessor, the 
pious Alkwine, canon of St. Augustine, de- 
sired him to be, 

As he had been bis confessor in the days 
Lefore he was King, and while he was Earl 
ot Huntington and of Northumberland, 
A!lkwine doubtless knew all his peccadil- 
loes, and they troubled the good man 

tly. 

Stili be strove to turn bim to the paths of 
devotion, and when, shortly after his coro- 
nation, **Rood’s Day’’ tell—a day for the 
elevation of the cross in the churches, and 
held as a particularly solemn one—the can- 
on counselled bim to spend it in contempla- 
tion and religious exercises at the Castle of 
Edinburgh. 

The King was not easy to persuade, but 
he yielded at last, and, attended by his 
courtiers, set forth tor the Castle early on 
the morning of the holy day, Alkwine ac- 
companying him. 

Now, at this time, there were in the 
neighborhood of the Castle vast woods and 
vales, full of deer and all manner of wild 
beasts, and this was the hunting season ; 
and as the King rode along he was met by 
a company of gay young nobles, who paid 
no regard to holy days,and wholnvited him 
to join tpem ina merry hunt, which they 
were about to hold in the forest. 

The King, always tond of the chase, was 
delighted with the idea. 

The bunters, ull ready equipped, the im- 
patient horses, the whimpering bounds in 
leash, the air so bright and sparkling, the 
forest so fresh end green, tempted him be- 
yond resistance. 

Besides, he wished to be popular, and the 
gallant young men, brighkt-eyed, active,and 
all offering bim their admiration as master 
of their sports, were more agreeable to his 
eye than the father-confessor with grave 
countenance and shorn head, who desired 
bimn to spend the bright hours in a dim old 
chapel. 

Alkwine lifted his voice against the dese- 
cration of the day In vain. 

“Am 1 not King!” cried the young man. 
“Of what use to be a King, 1f I may not do 
as I will?” 

The courtiers agreed with anything be 
said. 

Tne young nobles applauded him; and 
away he rode, followed by his retinue—for- 
saking bis devotions to hunt the stag, and 
probably to add another laurel to his fame 

a sportsman. 

"The good Alk wine,grieved and mortified, 
went on bis way alone,and prayed, itis sald, 
that some sign might be given to the 
King that day which would turn his mind 
to beaveuly thoughts and save his soul. 

Meanwhile, he could not divert bimself 
of a presentiment that evil was at hand,an: 
was ot a fear that that day, in his 
opinion 80 badly spent, would see the King 
doue to death in some sudden and terrible 
way; and up in bis tower the King’s own 
barper played a tane he knew not—a divine 
air that migbt have been the song of an 
angel—and marvelled at it,for he had never 
heard the notes before. 

Strange signs and tokens marked that 


[= THE FIRST was King of Scot- 











All in a moment, Steplienson saw the- 





have left norecord. A church bell rang 
without hands, 

A dua.b man spake and said, ‘“(iod have 
mercy on our souls;’”’ and a star was seen 
above the chapelin daylight; and all the 
Scottish seers were busy; but, meanwhile, 
the King was hunting in the wood. 

He had a gay day,and was fortunate from 
&@ Sporteman’s point of view, and all the 
woods were full of the din uf bugles, the 
shouts of men, the cries of dogs, and the 
voices of the beasts of the forest ; for every- 
ove of them, territied by the turimuil, came 
from bis den, or lair, or burrow, and added 
his mite to the volume of sound. 

They had a jovial day, and all congratu- 
lated theioselves upon possessing such a 
merry King. 

Now it came to pass that as evening fell, 
and tbe shadows of man, and east, and 
tree grew lorg upon the ground, the King 
becaine separated trom his courtiers,no one 
ever knew how ; but so it happened. 

He found bimeelf suddenly quitealone at 
the foot of a great crag. 

Far away sounded the noise of the hunt, 
but he could see no man anywhere ; and 
mre | bis horse, an animal of mettle— 
such as it befitted a monarch to ride—began 
to tremble, 

In all his movements, and in his strange 
stare, he exhibited those tokens which, to 
this day, Scotsmen of a superstitious nature 
will declare a proof that the horse can see 
spirits, which anyone must be convinced 
give evidence that these dumb creatures 
are capable of the most intense terror of the 
supernatural, whether that emotion be 
founded on fact or ae 

The King’s horse, in fact, no longer 
obeyed bis master, and it was only by the 
inost expert borsemanship that the royal 
rider maintained his seat, 

And, now,suddenly,he saw what terrified 
the anima! ; for there arose before him an 
immense stag, almost twice as large as any 
that had ever been seen before, white as 
snow, with great horns, lixe bleached 
ivory. 

He fixed his immense and brilliant eyes 
upon horse and rider, and on the instant 
the former ran away at full speed, followed 
by the white stag—away over inoss and 
inire! 

Away, away, the white stag gaining all 
the while, until at last, with a shriek that 
only aterritied horse could utter, the creat- 
ure fell, and lay prostrate and motionless, 
throwing the King. 

The stag, with one wild leap, stood over 
the monarch, who gave bimself up for dead, 
when suddenly a Ggore, strange and beau- 
tiful, stood beside him, and interposed a 
crosa between those mighty borns and the 
King’s person ; and the stag, turning, fled 
back to the forest, 

The hunters, missing the King, made 
search for him. 

As they rode to and fro they caught 
gilinpses of the white stag, but only as a 
tlying vision ; yet its color, its size, and its 
wonderful speed filled them with terror. 

Finally they found tie hunting-cap the 
King bad worn upon the ground, and, fo)- 
lowing this clue, came at last to the spot 
where the King’s horse lay, quite dead, its 
eyes wide ope. es though fixed upon sone 
terrifying object. 

Near by lay the King bimself, motion ]ess, 
silent, pallid as a statue of marble. His 
white hands were clasrod about a large 
cross, 

At first they thought that he also was 
dead, but poem J be opened his eyes, and 
told them the tale just recorded. 

Moreover, be said that since the flight of 
the stag be had dreained adream or had a 
vision. 

A holy being, though he knew not what 
name belonged to it,bad bade him build ap 
abbey In the saine place, to be called the 
Holy Rood Abbey, to dedicate it in honor 
of the Holy Cross which bad saved bis life, 
and to build iton the spot where be had 
fallen. 

This tale and the sight of the cross so Im- 

ressed the wild young nobles that they 
[nelt about the King, and all devoutly 
adored the God whose mercy had so marv- 
ellously preserved their monarch, whom 
they then conveyed to the chapel, where 
the pious Alkwine still employed himself 
in devotion. 

Here the cross, from which the King had 
never parted, was carefully examined. It 
was of wonderful and intricate workinan- 
ship, a miracle of delicate beauty ; and no 
man could tell of what it was nade, whether 
ot wood or neta! ; and it wasaverred that, 
during the two hundred years during which 
this cross stood inthe abbey, no one ever 
discovered of what it waa carved; for the 
abbey was built and was known Ww faine 
long alter the king who erected it slept in 
its tomb ; aud the cross kept its place until 
the son Of Robert Bruce bethought him to 
take it into battle with him, when it tell 
into English bands, and belonged for a 
long while to Durham Cathedrai, still a 
inyastery. 

For there never was before, nor bas been 
since—so say thome who ought to know 
—anything in the least like it as to tex- 
ture. 

As forthe white stag, there were those 
who thought they caugbt glimpses of it fly- 
ing over the woodsand vales about the Cas- 
tle of Edinburgh for many years, and who 
awore they saw it by moonlight tasting the 
waters of the Well of Holy Rood; and that, 








far away, faint bugles rang, and the sound | 


of baying horns and = bunters’ cries op 
every ‘‘Rood Day’’ evening lor acentury or 
inere. 

_—_—_— i — 6 


KinG HuMBERT is one of the hardest 


worked of monarchs. He rises at six, is 
busy all day, and seldoin goes to bed until 


| day, it is said; but it is wo long ago that they i alter midnight, 
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Scientific and Useful. 


etme ene 


MELODY anv ELectricity.—Meloiious 
sounding electric whisties are a novelty, 
and are said to be taking the place of elec- 
tric bells in France. The whistle is made 
by fitting a smal! brass tube with suitable 
apertures, so that it opens against the spring 
of a suitably formed comiunicator. 

SHARPENING Razors.—To sharpen a 
razor place in water to which has been 
added one-twentieth of its weight of hy- 
drochloric acid, remove after half an hour, 
wipeand rab upon hone. The acid acts 
like a whetstone and co: rodes the whole 
surface uniformly. ‘The process never in- 
jures good blades and ofien improves bad 
ones. 

RHEU MATISM.—An English paper prints 
the following, as a speedy cure for rieu- 
matisin : One quart of milk, quite hot, into 
which stir one ounce of alum ; this will 
make curds and whey. Bath the part af- 
fected with the whey until toocold. Inthe 
meantime keep the curds hot, and, atter 
bathing, /- them on as a poultice, wrap 
in flannel, and go to sleep (you can do it). 
Three applications should effect a perfect 
cure, even in aggravated cases, 

PAPER GLASS.—Paper window glass is 
now said to be an assured fact. It is de- 
scribed as follows: “A window pane is 
made of white paper, manufactured from 
cotton or linen, and modified by chemical 
action. Afterward the paper is dipped in 
a preparation of camplor aud atcoho:, 
which makes it like parchment. From 
this pointit can be moided and cut into 
remarkably tough sheets entirely transpar- 
ent, and it can pe dyed with almost the 
whole of the aniline colors, the result 
being a transparent sheet, showing far 
more vivid hues than the best glass ex- 
hibits.” 

STeet Oars.—A Birmingham firm is 
making an oar in which the blade is made 
from the best sheet steel, highly tempered. 
It is put forward as being much stronger 
than the ordinary wooden one, and cannot 
be broken without undue violence. The 
handle fits into a socket running nearly the 
whole length of the bla'e and forming a 
back-bone of great strength. The oar, 
being much thinner in the blade than the 
wooden ones, enters and leaves the water 
clearer. ‘The handles are made separately, 
ot ordinary spruce or ash, and, if broken, 
can be readily replaced. 

AUTOGRAPHOMETER.—A French paper 
describes the ‘‘autographometer,”’ an ap- 
paratus intended to record the topography 
of roads by an automatic apparatus, which 
is set in operation by the movement over 
the road to be examined of a sinall car- 
riage containing the apparatus, and is con- 
troled in such a way by the movement of 
the car as to register all varieties ot level 
and changes in directions, The mechan- 
icism employed is quite simple. The 
wheels of the car set in motion drums, on 
which are wound strips of paper, and on 
these strips the record is made. 

— —_— 
Farm and arden. 
O1L AND Woop.—No oil penetrates wood 

as well as crude petroleum, none is so 
cheap and none so effective as a preserva- 
tive. 

Dry WEATHER.—Dry weather affects 
wagons, wheels, houses, and implements 
as wellas stock. (Good, well-seasoned lum- 
ber should always be used tor building on 
the farm. 

Weeps.—In turning weeds under the 
work will be thrown away unless they be 
completely covered, as covering the roots 
only and leaving the tops out of ground 
will permit them to continue growing. 

In Time.—Leaf-mold, rotten cow ma- 
nure, and good garden loam in equal parts, 
with a smail addition of sand, well mixed 
together, make a suitable soil for nearly 
all plants, (et it together in time tor win- 
ter use. 

FRESH AND STALE.—One of the princi- 
pal causes of failure ip preserving eggs is 
that in nearly all cases, where the eggs are 
collected from different sources, a few stale 
ones get in among those that are fresh, thus 
injuring all. Only strictly fresh egys can 
be preserved. 

Froir Trees.—The following is given 
as a good way to heal up woundscaused by 
the splitting of fruit trees by trost or other 
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means: “‘rleat some grafting wax, dip a 
strip of muslininit, and place it perpen 
dicularly over the wound ; then put three 
more narrow bands around the tree. This 
will be sufficient, and the healing process 


will go on rapidly. 


Mup.—Mud in the barn-yard is a severe 
trial to stock, and plenty of absorbent ma- 
terial should be used freely in order to 
have the barn-yard as dry as possible. A 
filthy barn-yard often compels the stock to 
rewain in the stalls instead o' allowing it 
to be in the fresh air- Sheep cannot thrive 
unless the barn-yard be free trom mud, 
while cows often bave their udders cov- 
ered, the dirt from which passes into the 
pail when they are milked. 


Busr on lron.—To a finished iron 
from rusting, coat thinly with molten par- 
afline. Ten parts unsalted beef tallow and 
two parts resin melted together and well 
mixed may be applied while quite warim. 
Fresh hog lard ten parts, one part alum, 
one part resin melted, well mixed and ap- 
plied warm, is also good. The first can be 
removed with a mixture of one part raw 
linseed oll and five parts turpentine while 
warm. The two last may be removed with 
spirits of turpentine 
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One's Enemies in Life. 

To love a0 enemy, says one of the no- 
blest writers in our language, is the distin- 
guishing characteristie of a religion which 
is not of man, but ot Ged. It could be de- 
livered as a precept only by Him who lived 
aad died to establish it by his example. 

Of course, connected with this, it will be 
said, that owr passions are not in oar power; 
and, that, therefore, a precept, to love, or 
to bate, 18 impossible ; for it the gratifiea- 
tion of all our wishes was offered us to love 
& Stranger as we love a child, we could not 
tulfil the condition, however we might de. 
sire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that 
we cannet love am enemy as we love a 
triend ; itis yet equally certain, that we 
may perferm those actions which are pro- 
duced by love, from a higher principle : 
we may, perhaps, derive moral excellence 
from natural defects, and exert our reason 
instead of indulging a passion. If our en- 
emy hungers We may feed him, and if he 
thirste, we may give him drink : this, if we 
eould leve him, would be eur conduct: and 
this may stil] be our conduct, thuugh to 
love him is impossible. The Christian 
will be prompted to relieve the necessities 
of his enemy by his love w God. 

But, though he who is beneficent upon 
these principles may,in the Scripture’sense, 
be said to love his enemy ; yet something 
mere may still be effected : the passion it- 
selfin some degree is in ow power, we 
may rise to a yet nearer emulation of for- 
giveness; we may think as well as act with 
kindness, and be sanctified as well in heart 
as in life. 

Though love and hatred are necessarily 
produced in tbe buman breast when the 
proper objects of these objects occur, as the 
color of material substances is necessarily 
perceived by an eye before which they are 
exhibited ; yet it is in our power to change 
the passion, and to cause either love or 
hatred to be excited by placing the same 
ebject in different crcumstances; as a 
changeable silk of blue and yellow may be 
held so as to excite the idea either ot blue 
or yellow 


Among triends sallies of quick resent- 
ment are extremely frequent. Friendship 
is acontinual reciprocation of benefits, to 
which the sacrifice of private interest is 
sometimes necessary; it is common for 
each to set too much value upon those 
which he bestows, and too little apon those 
which he receives; this mutual mistake in 
so important an estimation, produces mu. 
tual charges of unkindness and ingratitude; 
each, perhaps, professes hims:if ready to 
forgive, but neithe: will condescend to be 
forgiven. Pride, therefore, sti!! increases 
the enmity which it began ; the friend is 
considered as selfish, assuming, injurious, 
and revengetul ; he consequently becemes 
an object of hatred ; and while he is thus 
considered, to leve him is impossible. But 
thus to consider bim, is at once a folly and 
a tault ; each ought to reflect that he is, at 
least in the opinion of the other, incurring 
phe crimes that he imputes;than the foun- 











dation of their enmity is no more than 4 
mistake, and that this mistake is the effect 
of weakeress or vanity, which is common 
to sll mankind; the character of both 
would then assume a very different aspect, 
love would again be excited by the return 
of its object, and each would be impatient 
to exchange acknowledgmests, and recover 
the felicity which was so being lost. 

Bat if, after we have admitted an acquan- 
tance to our bosom as a friend, it should 
appear that we bad mistaken his character, 
it be should betray our confidence, and nse 
the knowledge of our affairs, which per- 
haps he obtained by offers of service, to 
effect our ruin ; if he delames us to the 
world, and adds perjury to falsehod; we 
may still consider him in such circum- 
stances as will incline us to fulfi!l the pre- 
cept, and to regard him without the rancor 
of batred or the fury of revenge. 

Every character, however it may deserve 
punishment, excites hatred only in propor- 
tion as it appears to be malicious ; and pure 
malice has never been imputed to human 
beings. The wretch who has thus injured 
and deceived us, should be considered as 
having ultimately intended, not evil to us 
but good to himself. It should also be re- 
membered that he has mistaken the means; 
that he bas forfeited the friendship ot Him 
whose favor is better than life, by the same 
cenduct which forfeited eurs; and that to 
whatever view he sacrificed our temporal 
interest, to that also he sacrificed his own 
hope of immortality ; that he is now seek. 
ing felicity which he can never find, and 
incurring punishment that will last torever. 
And how much better than this wretch is 
be, in whom the contemplation of his con- 
dition can excite no pity? Surely it such 
an enemy hupgers, we may, without sup 
pressing any passion, give him food ; for 
who that sees a criminal dragged to execu- 
tion, for whatever crime, would retuse him 
a cup of water’ 

On the contrary, he whom God has for- 
given must necessarily become amiable to 
man; to consider his character without 
prejudice or partiality, after it has been 
changed by repentance, is to love him; a d 
impartially to consider it, is not only our 
duty but our interest. Thus may we love 
our enemies, and add a dignity to our na- 
ture, of which pagan virtue had no con- 
ception. Butit to love our enemies is the 
glory ofa Christian, to treat others with 
coldness neglect, and malignity, is rather 
the reproach of a fiend than a man. 


— 
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MARINERS tell us that there are some 
parts of the sea where there isa strong cur 
reat upon the surface going one way, but 
that down in the depths there is a strong 
current running in the other direction. Two 
seas do not meet and interfere with one 
another; but one stream of water on the 
surtace is running in one direction, and an. 
other below is flowing from the opposite 
quarter. Now, here isa picture of Chris- 
tian life; the Christian is like that. On the 
surtace there is a stream of heaviness rol]- 
ing with dark waves; but down in the 
depths there is a strong undercurrent of 
gteat rejoicing that is always flowing to. 
wards heaven. 

Tue first class of readers may be com. 
pared to an hour-glass, their reading being 
as the sand; it runs in and runs out, and 
leaves not a vestige behind. A second 
class resembies a sponge, which imbibes 
everything, and returns it im nearly the 
same state, only a little dirtier. A third 
class is like a jelly-bag, which allows al! 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only 
the refuse and dregs. The tourth class 
may be compared to the slave of Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserves only the pure gems. 

Aw Italian philosopher expressed in his 
motto that time was his estate; an estate. 


| indeed, which will produce nothing with. 


out cultivation, but will always abundantly 
repay the labors of industry, and satisfy the 
most extensive desires, if no part of it be 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be 
overrun with noxious plants, o: isid out 
tor show rather than for use 


THE grandest operations, both in nature 
and in grace, are the most silent aad im- 
perceptible. The shallow brook babblesin 
its passage, and is heard by every one; but 
the coming on of the seasons is silent and 
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unseen. The storm rages and alarms, but 
its fury is soon exhausted, and its effects 
are partial and soon remedied; but the 
dew, though gentle and unheard, is im- 
mense in quantity, and the very lite of 
large portions of the earth. And these are 
pictures of the operations of grace in the 
church and in the soul. 

KNOWLEDGE, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism ot existence; the laugh of mirth 
that vibrates through the heart, the tears 
that freshen the dry waste within, the 
music that briugs childhood back, the 
prayer that cal!s the future dear, the doubt 
which makes us hesitate, the death which 
startles us with mystery, the hardships 
which forces us to struggle, the anxiety 
that ends in trust, are true nourishment of 
our natural being. 

Let a man choose what condition he 
will, and let him accumulate around him 
all the goods and all the gratifications 
seemingly calculated to make him happy 
in it; if that man is Jeft at any time with- 
out occupation or amusement, and reflects 
on what he is, the meagre, languid telicity 
ot his present lot will not bear him up. He 
will turn necessarily to gloomy anticipa- 
tions of the future; and eacept, therefore, 
his occupation calls him outside of himself, 
he is inevitably wretched 

Society is intected with rude, cynical, 
restless and frivolous persons who prey 
upon the rest, and whom no public opinion 
concentrated into good manners, forms ac- 
cepted by the sense of all, can reach; the 
cuntradictors and railers at public and pri- 
vate tables, who are like terriers, who con- 
ceive it the duty of a dog of honor to growl 
atany passer-by, and do the honors of the 
house by barking him out of sight. 

ONE way to keep young is to associate 
with young people; and in general it may 
be said that it is impossible to retain one’s 
youth without doing this. But it is easier 
said than done. Unless you can retain 
your interest in the things that please 
young people you will not want to asso- 
ciate with them nor they with you. There 
must be something in common—something 
more than the mere vague desire on your 
part to be like the young ones. 

THosk who are in the powerof evil 
habits must conquer them as best they can; 
and conquered they must be, or neither 
wisdom nor happiness can be obtained; but 
those who are not yet subject to their influ- 
ence, may, by timely caution, preserve 
their freedom; they may effectually resolve 
to escape the tyrant, whom they will very 
vainly resolve to conquer. 

In these days half of our diseases come 
from the neglect of the body in the over. 
work of the brain. In this railway age the 
wear and tear of labor and intellecg go on 
without pause or self-pity. We live longer 
than our forefathers, but we suffer more 
trom a thousand artificial anxieties and 
cares. They tatigued only the muscles; we 
exhaust the finer strength of the nerves. 

HE that loses his coascience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping. Therefore be 
sure you look to that. And in the next 
place look to your health; and if you have 
it praise God, and value it next to a good 
conscienc; for health is the second blessing 
that we mortals are capable of, a blessing 
that money cannot buy; therefore be thank- 
ful tor it. 

Do net stand wishing, waiting for that 
which may happen to a fellow-creature, or 
in his life. You do not know what power 
you may have hold of, or how your secret 
sinmay work for you, making you guilty 
of the event. 

IF you would relish your food labor for 
it; if you would enjoy your raiment pay 
for it before you wear it: if you would 
sleep soundly take a clear conscience to 
bed with you. 


Work with all the ease and speed you 
can without breaking your head. 


I WOULD rather be beaten in right than 
succeed in wrong. 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


Paris is said to consume nearly fifty tons 
of snails in a season. 


A hunter in Nine Pierre, D. T., recently 
killed a rabbit four feet long. 


An Iona, Mich., justice of the peace has 
begun suit for a wedding fee. 


John Allen, of Maine, who is 93 years 
old, is attending bis 3734 camp meeting. 


There are 35,000 newspapers in the- 
world, of whieh 15,000 are im the United States. 


In the last 12 years the United States 
has received 4,600,000 emigrants from the Old 
World. 


The boys of Portchester, N. Y., havea 
base ball gruund provided for them at the expense of 
the rillage. 

It has been discovered in Paris that the 


contents of many of the letter boxes are systemati- 
cally burned. 


The number of female physicians in 


New York is aow placed at 15, incinding many 
whose yearly income runs as high as $10, 000. 


A “professor of swimming,”’ who ad- 
vertises to teach the art in six lessons, was rescued 
from drowning at a seaside resort a few days ago. 


Mme. Trelat left nearly all ber property 
—about $400,000—to the Paris municipality to found 
aschool for the training of young giris in bonusehoid 
duties, 


A Rutland, Vt., paper states that Jubn 
Craig, who recently visited that place weighs sm 
ponnds and is the heaviest man in that part of the 
coustry. 

More able bodied men attended base ba!l 
games on the Fourth of July than the armies of the 
pation numbered at any time during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Chatham county, N. C., has a venerable 
male that is known to be 57 years old. He Is described 
as looking ‘‘very sage** and moving with “the ut- 
most deliberation. *’ 

A red-hot poker, which she thrust down 
her throat, was the extraordinary Instrument of self- 
destruction selected by a dissipated woman of Char- 
lottetown, N.S., recently. 


A Spanish rooster that a Westchester 
county N. Y., depaty sheriff was lately presented 
with has started in by killing acat and digging the 
eyes out of a terrier dog on the place. 


The oleomargarine receipts are now 
averaging 9000 per day at the revenue office in Chi- 
cago, although this is the dull season. This indicates 
the manufacture to be 47,000 pounds per day. 


A rheumatic cure is the favorite tipple 
of the Indian on one reservation in Washington 
Territory, alocal newspaper says, and on another 
they get Just asdrunk on a brand of Jamaica in- 
ger. 

M-—— eays that each summer he catches 
about a bushel of fies which he kil‘s and dries and 
feeds te his mocking birds in the winter. Before 
feeding he soaks the flies and that ‘‘ireshens them 
up.’’ 

At the Fourth of July celebration at 
Dapviile, [ll., the wife of a Methodist minister won 
twenty-five yards of carpet by exhibiting a family 
of thirteen children, eleven of them under 21 years 
of age. 

A resident of Danielsville, Me., was lately 
wheeling a wheelbarrow load of brick, on top of 
which was his son aged eight years. The lal fell 
and was ran over by the wheelbarrow and instantly 
killed. 

A physician living near the sea says that 
during the past five years he has noted the hour and 
minute of death in $3 patients, and every one has 
gone out with the tide save four, whe died suddenly 
by accident. 


A paper beer bottle is to be the next 
achievementin the bottle line. Ink, paints, olls, 
and certain acids have for some time past been put in 
paper bottles as being safer from breakage and 
freezing than those nade of glass. 


Ont ot twenty young men who competed 
for a West Point cadetship at Westfield, Mass., ten 
were rejected by the phvsician because they had 
the tobacco heart brought on by cigarette smoking. 
They were unfitfor West Point service. 


Last week a passenger on a Long Island 
Sound steamer forgot in his berth a package of se- 
curities said to be valued at $200,000. At Boston he 
discovered his loss, and telegraphed to the bost offi- 
cers in time torescue the bandle from the rubbish 
barrel. 


A dog was released from pound at But- 
falo, N. Y., last week, by the local S. P. C. A., 
which subscribed the needed amount because the 
owner of the dog, a poor man, said, with tears in 
his eyes, that the animal was the only friend he had 
left to him on earth. 


Half a dozen turtles fell with the rain 
that flooded New Brunswick, N. J., ome day re- 
cently. This was considered mysterious anti! the 
cause was learned. The turties had been ieft on 4 
neighboring reof ty sun, and when the rain came 
they were washed off. 


A Georgia man owned a guinea hen that 
wanted to set. Her nest was broken up several 
times, and at length, with every appearance of ex- 
treme dejection, she walked tothe well, few up on 
the curbing, and with a rasping cry plunged head 
first into the water. When she was taken out she 
was dead. 


There is said to be a man in Leadville, 
Col., who can tell by the tingling sensation in his 
fingers when he walks over a body of ore. Heiss 
fine mineral detector. His powers are said 
hase been thoroughly tested, and he bas earned 
large sums by his peculiar gifts, but his fondness 
for taro keeps him poor. 


A match was piayed a day or two ago 
near Leavenworth, Kan, between a soldiers’ nine 
from Fort Leavenworth, and a local nine, and be- 
cause the latter won a veteran {rem the Learea- 
worth Soldiers’ H ome Jumped from a bridge into the 
Raw river. He was rescued, but seemed to have lost 
all interest in all mortal affairs because his nine bad 
been beaten. 
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WHEN THE SHIPS COME HOME, 


BY KATE T. SIZER. 





Only a gleam on a snowy gall, 
From the red san ere he sinks to rest, 
And a group of women, sad-eyed and pale, 
Watching it fading away in the west. 


Then sobs and prayers, and a straining gaze, 
As the ship floats out of the shelt’ring bay, 

And the sea mist rises, a tender haze 
Velling the light of the dying day. 


Only a gleam on a snowy sail, 
Speeding the shining waters o'er; 

With white wings spread to the sammer gale 
The ship rides into the bay once more. 


Then cries of Joy, and the close embrace, 
And the love-light dawning in tearful eyes, 

While the merry morning sunbeams chase 
The shades of night from the azure skies, 


Lilian’s Lovers. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











had retired to the drawing-room with 

Lilian Champion, leaving her brother, 
Dr. Macpberson, to enjoy half an hour’s 
chat with his guest. 

“Se you’re going to settle down in Eng- 
land again, are you, Fairchild?’’ said the 
Doctor. “I’m glad to hear it.” 

“You're very good,”’ 

“And whereabouts are you going to train 
up your vine and plant your fig-tree ?”” 

“I’m afraid I must wait a while before I 
settle down to that extent,’’ replied Fair- 
child with a smile. “i’m an unattached 
bachelor, and some chantbers in town are 
the nearest I shall get to having a home of 
my own.” 

“It’s time you married,”’ said the Doctor 
in a fatherly way. 

“I acknowledge it, but I’ve managed to 
spend thirty-two years without a wife, so 
that I feel nec urgent call to try and win 
one.”’ 

Herbert Fairchild was not, perhaps, 
speaking the whole truth. Had the worthy 
doctor been gifted with more acute powers 
of observation, he might have noticed that 
his guest’s face had perceptibly fallen when 
Lilian left the room, and that, even now, 
his eyes were on the door through which 
she had disappeared. 

The doctor, however, saw nothing, and 
was quite unconscious of the skill with 
which Fairchild managed to bring round 
the talk to the subject which interested 
him so much, 

Not that he was in love with Miss Cham- 
pion. He had met her but three times 
since his return from a long residence 
abroad. Still, he was conscious that he 
would not have visited Dr. Macpberson 
even three times in the fortnight, had he 
and his sister been the only occupants of 
(ilenfoyle. 

‘*Yes,”’ said the Doctor in reply to some 
question of Fairchild’s, “she has been my 
ward now for eight years, and will be of 
age next year. I suppose she will even 
then remain with us; sne looks on this as 
her home.” 

“You must not make too sure of her 
remaining long,’’ said Faircbild, meaning 
to find out whether there was anyone else 
in the field before him. 

The Doctor’s face perceptibly darkened. 

‘‘] suppose not,” he replied ; ‘a girl with 
her charms and good looks, and with a 
considerable, though not large, portion, is 
likely enough to find admirers.” 

“Of course,”’ assented Fairchild mechan- 
ically. 

‘“‘By-the-bye,’’ said the Doctor suddenly, 
“do you know anything of a Mr. Blake— 
Rodney Blake ?”’ 

Fairchild looked puzzled. 

“The name seems familiar to meé,’’ he 
replied; “I’m sure { must have heard it 
Somewhere, or I should never recognize 
it so readily. But I can’t associate it with 
anyone,”’ 

“No, of course; it’s improbable to the 
last degree,’? assented Mr. Macpherson. 
“There was just the chance. I want to 
learn something about bimif Ican. He’s 
been here a good deal lately.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Fairchild, not know- 
Ing what to say. 

“I’m afraid he’s heard that Lilian has 
ten thousand pounds,” said the Doctor 
With an uneasy smile. ‘I wish she hadn’t 
when I see him about. I’ve taken an 1m- 
mense dislike to him.”’ 

Fairchild wondered why he was chosen 
asaconfidant It was true that he and 
Lilian had been playfellows when chil- 
dren, and that he was a connection of the 
Doctor's, 

The fact was, the Doctor wanted to talk 
to someone about Blake, and found so little 
‘Sympathy on the part of his sister that he 
took advantage of the first person wtose 
relationship warranted a disclosure. 


| ) oa ER was over; Miss Macpherson 





“You see the worst of it is, that Lilian 
evidently likes him very much, I’m afraid. 
That gives him a strong position, and it has 
prejudiced me against him to find that he 
takes advantage of it. Perhaps I am too 
prejudiced against him ; it is difficult for 
an old fogy like me to welcome a man 
who wants to take away my Lilian.” 

“Of course.” 

“I don’t know much about him; he has 
not given me the right to demand particu- 
lars yet. But if, by any chance, you should 
find out anything about him, I wish you 
would let me know — in. confidence, of 
course. I don’t want Lilian to lose her 
heart to a fellow who does not deserve 
her.”’ 

Fairchild promised, and soon after the 
two men joined the ladies, Lilian sang 
and played to them, but one at least did 
not spend so pleasant an evening as he bad 
anticipated. 

Fairchild left early, as he had to return 
to Windsor, where he was staying. He 
was on the qui vive to discover anything, 
even a glance, which might imply that 
Lilian regretted his departure, but was 
forced to confess that, if he had been a 
married man, she could not have been less 
neutral, though she was as charming as 
could be. 

Fairchild did not go to bed early that 
night. He lit a cigar, and sat up in his 
bedroom with a novel—he was staying at 
an hotel. He wished he had not gone near 
Glenfoyle. 

As it was, he had seen Lilian just often 
enough to unsettle his mind, without hav- 
ing the satisfaction of having made the 
slightest impression on her. 

He read twenty pages of bis novel whilst 
he was smoking bis cigar. On resuming 
his book, after lighting a fresh one, he 
could not find his place, nor could he 
remember what he had been reading 
about—not a word stayed in his memory. 

Reading was evidently a waste of time. 
He threw down the book, and began 
thinking. 

Rodney Blake! He bad heard the name 
before, he was sure. When? 

He got up and fished his desk out of his 
portmanteau. He kept a rough diary, 
jotting down memoranda day by day 
sufficient to remind him of the chief 
events which had occurred. He com- 
menced reading this diary from the first 
page. Perhaps Blake’s name might occur 
in it. 

Although the name he was in search of 
did not appear, he came across an entry 
which put him on the right scent. It was 
on a piece of foreign letter-paper, rougbiy 
gummed into the book. 

It consisted of part of a letter from a 
cousin in India, almost entirely about 
business, but referring shortly to a scandal 
in the regiment which had cost the writer 
fifty pounds. 

Like a flash the rest of the letter crossed 
Fairchild’s memory. Tue scandal was the 
misappropriation of regimental funds by 
the surgeon, and the surgeon’s name was 
Rodney Blake. 

At first he was quite sure about it; but 
as he turned the page over he began to 
doubt. It was ten years ago—he might be 
mistaken; he had been puzzling over the 
name of Blake so long that he might have 
unconsciously attributed it to the wrong 
individual. 

It was, however, easy to make sure. He 
wrotw a letter to his cousin, now stationed 
at Gibraltar, asking for details of the affair 
and for some means of identifying the 
actual culprit. 

That done, he went to bed. He could 
not get an answer for some days, and 
could do nothing till he received one. 

On second thoughts, though, which 
visited him the next day, he could pay 
another visit to Glenfoyle. He bad nothing 
decisive to report, but if he could persuade 
the Doctor to try and put a stop to Blake’s 
visits for the present, it would be worth 
while doing so. 

Glenfoyle was on the outskirts of Read- 
ing, near the river. The Macphersons 
kept a boat, and Fairchild had some hope 
of an hour or two on the water with Lilian. 
But bis hopes were disappointed. On 
reaching the house, he found that tie 
Doctor and his sister were out, and that 
Miss Champion was with a gentleman in 
the garden. 

Fairebild looked at the staid old s«rvant 
who opened the door to him. 

“Surely I know your face?” he said. 

“] hope so, sir: it was one of the first 
you ever saw,’’ she replied. eco 

“Why, you’re Susan !’ cried Fairchild, 
holding out his hand. 

“Yes I am, Master Herbert, and I should 
have known you in a moment, though I 
haven't seen you since yo were a boy.” 

“Are you living here?”’ he asked. 





“Yes, sir. I haven’t left Miss Lilian ever 
since she was a baby, and that’s twenty 
years ago.” 

Fairchild was unfeignedly glad to meet 
his old nurse, and she, on her was 
highly delighted. It was not long before 
she had confided to him the full history of 
Lilian, with many expressions of hope and 
fear. 

They were talking in the breakfast-room 
from which the garden could be seen. 
Presently Lilian appeared on the lawn, 
walking beside a gentleman, who was 
talking earnestly to her. 

“Who is that?’ asked Fairchild. 

“That’s Mr. Blake, sir,” she replied ; 
‘and I wish he had never come near the 
place. He’s bewitched Miss Lilian, that’s 
what he’s done. She thinks that because 
he speaks fair, and has a big moustache, 
that he must be everything that he ought 
to be; but I think he’s after her money, 
and 1’ve as good as told ber so.”’ 

At this moment the Doctor and Miss 
Macpherson returned, and the interview 
was cut short. Tbey all adjourned to the 
garden, and Fairchild was introduced to 
Mr. Blake, who was as warmly welcomed 
by Miss Macpherson as he was received 
coldly by the Doctor. 

The latter took an early opportunity of 
being alone with Fairchild. 

“You haven’t heard anything about him, 
I suppose ?’’ he asked. 

Fairchild was ina quandary. It seemed 
a wrong thing to do to make an accusation 
of the truth of which he was not sure. At 
the same time he saw it was high time that 
something was done. Lilian’s pleasure in 
Blake’s company was too evident. 

He decided that it was his duty to speak. 

“T'll tell you all I know,” he said, and 
proceeded to give the Doctor tue grounds 
for his suspicion. 

“IT will respect your confidence,” the 
Doctor said. ‘I will manage to take Lilian 
away somewhere for a week, and by that 
time you will have heard something deti- 
nite. We had better join the others now.” 

Mr. Blake proved himself avery pleasant 
companion during the afternoon, which, 
notwitbstanding, was rot an agreeable one 
for Fairchild. 

He could see that there was an under- 
standing between Lilian and Blake of a 
much more intimate nature than the good 
Doctor suspected. He was half afraid that 
his interfcrence, even should it be justified, 
would come too late. 

He did not accept the Doctor’s invitation 
to staytodinner. He felt that he was only 
in the way, and that in bis present mood 
he was far from a pleasant addition to any 
circle. The only company he was fit for 
was his own, aud he did not feel in the 
humor for enjoying even that. 

Blake remained, to the Doctor’s annoy- 
ance, but Miss Macpherson bad asked him 
at Lilian’s request. The Doctor determined 
that this should be the last time they should 
meet, until Fairchild was able to bring 
some decisive report. 

Even he could not blind hims: If to the 
fact that Blake seemed to have entered on 
a new stage of his relations with Lilian; 
his attentions were, perhaps, not more 
marked than usual, but they were of a 
different kind, mere in accordance with 
those of an accepted than a hopeful lover. 

“T will spin out dinner as long as I can,” 
said the Doctor to himself, “and manage to 
keep him with me after Lilian has gone 
away. He's fond enough of my wine; 
there ought not to be avy difficulty in 
making him kerp near it.’’ 

Had the Doctor only been aware of it, 
Blake’s thoughts were similar to his own. 
He, too, was looking forward to the tete-a- 
tete after dinner, and his interest in it was 
at least as great as his host’s, 


Similarly, too, Blake was not quite easy 
in his mind. He was quite conscious that 
Dr. Macpherson disliked bim, and he re- 


gretted it. 
attention to the fact as might have been 


ex pected. 


But he did not pay so much | 


did not delay long before beginning to say 
why he bad paid this visit. 

“You may have guessed, sir,” he said, 
“what I want to say to you. I want wo 
have your consent to my marriage with 
Miss Champion.” 

The Doctor was taken by surprise. There 
was no need for him to say so; his face 
showed it. 

“You surely must have seen my admi- 
ration of her. Even had I wished to do 
80, I could not have concealed it entirely.’’ 

“Yes—yes,"’ assented the Doctor; “I 
have observed it, but none the less you 
take me by surprise now. Have you spok- 
en to Lillian ?”’ 

“IT have reason to believe that my suit 
will not be unwelcome to her.” 

“That means, I suppose, that you have 
asked her to be your wife?’’ 

“Yes,” assented Blake rather hesitat- 
ingly. “I hope,” he continued, “that I 
have not been mistaken in thinking that 
my visits to your house, and my attentions 
to Miss Champion, were not unwelcome to 
you. You acknowledged just now that 
you had observed that I admired her, and, 
as you did not give me to understand that 
I was intruding, I felt no hesitation in 
continuing to accept your hospitality.” 

The Doctor felt that he was in a dilemma. 
He resolved to temporize. 

‘*You can scarcely expect me to give an 
answer on the spot,” he said gravely. 
“Lilian is my ward, and is still under 
age. You will, of course, be able to satisfy 
me thoroughly as to your position and 
prospects. You must acknowledge that 
I have had very little opportunity of learn- 
ing anything about you till now.” 

“T acknowledge it,’’ was the reply. “1 
shall be able to convince you that my 
income is sufficient to warrant my mar- 
riage. I have, as.you know, a consulting 
practice in London,”’ 

“Yes—yes; I have no doubt that all will 
be satisfactory,’’ said the Doctor, as a new 
idea struck bim. “If everything turns 
out as it should, and Lilian accepts you, 
I shall be quite ready to give my consent.”’ 

“You are very good.”’ 

‘‘But, as I said just now, Lilian is still 
under age, and, perhaps, more inexperi- 
enced than most girls of her age. One 
thing I must insist on, and tiat is, that 
she does not marry till next year, when 
she will be twenty-one.’’ 

“Really, sir——’’ began Blake. 

“That is a condition I cannot waive,” 
said the Doctor, thinking that by this 
means he ensured ample time for an ex- 
amination into Blake’s eligibility. 

“! must say, I fail to see the reason or 
justice of your condition,” replied Blake 
with more warmth than he had hitherto 
shown. ‘Taking it for granted that I am 
able to thoroughly satisfy you as to my 
position, what reason have you for post- 
poning our marriage beyond the date 
which Lilian may desire ?”’ 

“Surely,” retorted the Doctor with some 
sharpness, “it is scarcely for you to require 
me to explain to you the motive which 
may guide me in my conditions.” 

“With all due respect for you as Lilian’s 
guardian, I must protest against your right 
to make unreasonable conditions. They 
reflect on tme."’ 

“In what way 7’ 

“Inasmuch as they imply that you have 
some motive for delaying our marriage. 
What is it? Do you know anything derog- 
atory to my character? If so, refuse your 
permission, but do not make it contingent 
on my being able to clear myself from a 
false accusation.”’ 

The Doctor lay back in his chair, and 
was silent for a minute or two. He was 
thinking whether he could by any chance 
put out a feeler to discover whetber Blake 
had ever been an army surgeon in India. 

Before he could make up his mind, Blake 





began to speak. 
“T must demand a decisive answer, sir,”’ 


| he said firmly. 


The truth was that he had proposed to | 


Lilian and had been accepted. Lle had 
fascinated her, and she responded to his 
declaration with all the passion of a girl's 
first romance. 
his power. Miss Macpherson was his ally ; 
what more could be want? 

He had some hope that the Doctor would 
not have the courage to oppose Lim. If he 
did—as of course ne had the rizht to do— 
it would be time enough then to decide 
what must be done. 

There wasa meaning look between Lilian 
and her lover as sve left the dining-room. 
He held the door open for the ladies to 
pass out, and managed to whisper: 

“Don’t be afraid, my darling.” 

Dr. Macpherson was vaguely uneasy as 


If there were one thing more than anoth- 
er needed to confirm the Doctor in bis sus- 
picions, it was Blake’s persistence. Why 
should a man who had nothing in his past 


| life to bide be so anxious for a speedy mar- 


He had her completely in | 


| #ir,”’ 


riage. 

“T thought my answer was plainenoug , 
he said coldly. “When you have 
satisfied me as regards your position and 
so forth, ny sanction will be given to your 
engagement, but under no circumstances 
to your being married till Lilian is of agpe."’ 

lake finished his giass of claret. 

“Very well, sir, IL mnusttry and be satis 


‘fied with your reply, which is certai:|y 


Blake pulled up his chair to the table and | 
poured himself out a glass of wine. He’ 


distinet enough, Shall we join the la 
dies?” 

“If vou wish,” replied the doctor, think- 
ing that be might have let him suggest the 


move to the drawing recom. 
In spite of the doctor's efforts therewere 
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not wan eepupunties for Blake to 
a Foy 9 Z ina whisper to Lilian. 
liter guardian would not have been reas- 
sured had he overheard what was said. 

“] shall write to you to-morrow,” he said 
in a low tone, as he turned over some 
music. 

**Doesn’t uncle consent?" 

“No; I'll tetl you all about it’ Could 
you be at Caversham Lock to-1norrow at 
three?”’ 

*Yea,’’ she replied. 

“Toea |’il meet you. Don't say any 
more now; he’s watching us.”’ 

All this was wystery to Lilian, who bad 
bitherto found her guardian read y to accede 
to her every wish. it bad never struck her 
for a moment that he would object to ber 
marrying Rodney Biake, and it bad caused 
ber a sbock when she saw the two men 
enter the drawing-room. It was evident 
in @ moment that things had not gone 
sipoothly. 

After making the appointment for next 
day, Blake did not remain long. He made 
no further effort to speak t Lilian, and as 
he went he told the Doctor that on bim 
muat devolve the duty of co.nmunicating 
to Lilian what was necessary. 

Tois interview with bis ward was scarcely 
taore easy to the good-natured gentieinan 
than the one with ber lover, But Lilian 
received the news with more calui than he 
had anticipated. 

“You don’t tbink it unreasonable in ne 
to wish to bave you with asa littie longer?”’ 
he asked ber with a sinile. 

“No,” she replied; “it seems all right 
enough. Kut why did not Mr. Blake come 
up to me when you came into the room?” 

“I suppose he bas taken my condition as 
equivaleut a refusal,’’ he repiied. 

“But it isn't?’ she persisted. 

“Well, no; not at present,” he said 
gravely. “Take my advice, Lilian, don't 
ve in a burry—be content to wait.” 

Lilian looked up puzzled, but said no 
more. Sbe was thinking that when t»- 
morrow caine she would hear al! about it 
from Rodney, aod have the inystery ex- 
plained, Her guardian was pleased with 
ber acquiescence, and hoped that ber aflec- 
tion tor Blake was prot 80 strong as he 
feared. 

Blake left tne Louse with his mind made 
up. He had not lived tor nearly forty 
years without observing his felluw-crea- 
tures, especially as he often had to live 
upon bis wits, He bad watched the Doctor 
earelully during their joterview, even at 
the time when be was speaking with imost 
warinthb, 





Everything bad gone on with pleasant | 
smoothness in the matter of his woving Uli | 


that alteruoon. 
duced to Fairchild. 
was not likely t forge. One owner ot it 
bad nearly ruined his career years before, 
when be was a regimental surgeon in India, 


Then be bad been intro- | 
That wasa name he! 


He oould not belp fearing that this Fair- | 
child inight be a relation of the Captain | 


Fairchild who had been the chief means 
of discovering his detaications. I[f so the 
affair would probably bave reached bis 
ears, and be would naturaliy intorim tbe 
Doctor, When Le saw the two men in 
close conclave he concluded that what he 
feared had occurred. 
Betore his afver-dinner 
over be was sure o! it. It was evident the 
Doctor suspected something. 
beeu sure be would at once have accused 


interview was | 


If be had | 


him; 1 he bad suspected nothing be would | 


not Lave been 80 firin and unreasonable, 

His course was ciear, If be accepted the 
Doctor's condition bis tnarriage was made 
lun possible, for bis bistery would ve known 
long before the close of the vear, He must 
marry at once, Yo, lor it to br ng bin any 
good. 

He wanted inoney. if be could marry 
Lilian he could stave off his creditors, as 
he would have good security, but uniess 
be married ber very svon his affairs would 
become too involved for coucealinent to be 
longer possibile, 

Perhaps, after all, it was for the best. If 


Lilian loved bimn so ardently as be believed, | 


she would not hesitate w give up all for 


self the next morning. 


him, even to the extent of eloping with | 


him, It was with that idea that he endeav- 
ored to impress Lilian with the notion that 
his pretensions to her band had been re- 
jected. 

He felt very tired when he reached bis 
hotel. He bad not been well lately, bis 
business troubles had been exceedingly 
wearying, and the shock he bad received 
that afternoon in finding Fairchild on the 
scene had upset bitin. 

Doctor though be was, he bad taken to 
the babit recently of induiging in doses of 
opium; he found that he was often unable 
to sleep uniess he took afew drops, But 
be had sense enoug) to indulge biuiself as 
rarely a8 possibie, 

On this evening, bowever, he took a dose, 
knowing that be wou!i not sleep unless he 
did so, and it was imperative that he should 
be at bis best next day. He always carried 
asimall phial with him in order not t) be 
witbout it, should his need for it be iuiper- 
ative when be was out of reach of a 
cheinist's. 

He woke at eleven next morning re- 
freaned. He bad led Dr. Macpherson to 
believe that be intended to return to Lon- 
don the previous evening, so that ne bad 
no fear but that Lilian would be able to 
keep ber appointment, as she enjoved to 
the full the liberty of an English girl in 
the country. 


He nade bis way by a circuitous route to | 


the lock, arriving there at a quarter to three, 
He kept asharp look-out, and soon descried 
Lilian ata distance. He hastened t. :neet 
her; they took a path where it would be 
improbable they woald be seen. 

“What does ii ail mean?’ was her first 
question, 


“Did Dr. Macpherson say nothing to you 
last night?” 

“He told me you had proposed for me, 
and that he bad given nothing bat his con- 
ditional consent.”” 

*“Conditionai on what?" 

“On our not marrying till next year.” 

“Did he give you the impression that on 
that condition we might consider ourselves 
engaged ?” asked Blake. 

Lilian hesitated. 

“He did not seem to quite. say he con- 
sented,” she replied, ‘‘and he hinted that 
everything was not quite as he would like 
it to be. What did he mean?” 

“He meant that he would never give his 
consent, and that he wanted to soften tne 
Liow by simply postponing it. He will 
never consent!’’ 

“Why not?” asked Lilian eagerly. 

**Becanuse he dislikes me,.”’ 

“Why? How can he?” 

‘It is not so difficult,” he replied with a 
slight amile; **but, as he would not tell ne 
the reasou, I cannot answer your question. 
I thought bim open and generous till lest 
night, and now—well, I dare say 1] am 
prejudiced against him, because be wishes 
to separate us,’’ 

**T cannot believe it,’’ she cried. 

“Itistrue. Has he said a word to make 
you think he looks upon me as even possi- 
bly engaged to you?” 

Lilian reflected, and unconsciously inter- 
preted all the Doctor had said in the tnost 
unfavorable way. 

“He cannot—be shall not separate us,”’ 
she said firmly. 

“He can, and he will.” 

“Rodney !” she exclaimed, stopping sud- 
denly and laying her band on his, ‘‘do you 
mean it?” 

He took ber band, 

“Yes, unless you love ine as much as I 
hope.”’ 

“I love you more than tny life.” 

“My own!” be whispered, 

The terrible dread which had seized her 
heart died away as be spoke, and a fit of 
eobbing relieved her. When she was calm 
again, Blake put before her, with all tbe 





power he was capable of, the necessity of 
acting for Lbemselvea, 

He invented reasons of a powerful kind 
why they should marry at once, not scrup- 
ling, to draw on his imagination, in view of 
the terrible probability that, unless he won 
her consent to his wish, every chance of 
winning ber would s00n vanish. 

He need scarcely bave pleaded so hard ; 
she was only too ready to acquiesce. In 
ber eyes, whatever be did was right; what- 
ever be proposed, wise. 

Betore they separated, sie had promised | 
to ineet him the next morning but one, and 
be married in London. He was to return | 
to London at once, and obtain the necessary | 
licence. 

Mean while Fairchild was expecting every | 
day to bear from bis cousin. Blake had | 
been very civil to hiat when they met at 
Glentoyle, and Fairchild did not imagine 
that be would be identified asa relation of 
the Captain Fairebild who was formerly 
only too well Known to the ex-army sur- 
geon. Stull, he was uneasy; he could not 
be tue first visited by the king. Already 
the approach to it wasthronged with peo- | 
pie. ‘Tbe courtiers, in their magnificent 
stale dresses, were grouped along the path 
where the king was to pars, and tueir 
attendants and slaves were massed behind 
the:n. 

“There isa prime minister, Ruby,” said 
Mrs. Reynolds “Are not bis cloth of gold 
belp Imagining that tatters had gone too 
far to be easily set right, and that even if 
Lilian were saved it would be at the cost 
ot much suffering. 

On Wednesday night the expect-d letter 
came. It left not tue slightest doubt as to 
the identity of Blake, and showed him to 
be aman utterly untitted to have the love 
of Lilian. 

Fairchild put the letter carefully in his 
pocket. He thought at first of writing to 
the Doctor that nigbt, but on second , 
thoughts resolved to carry bis news bim-_ 


He did not sleep well that night. The 
certainty that at last the field wou'd be_ 
open to him exeited him, and he spent 
some hours in vain imagiaings of future 
bappiness, He finally dropped off into a 
troubled sluiupber, aud woke late with a 
bad headache, 

There was only one letter for him; it bad 
the Reading postmark. He did not recog- 
nize the bandwriting. He opened it and 
gianced at the signatare—“Your faitbtul 
old nurse, Susan Griffiths.” 

“What on earth is sue writing to me 
about ?’’ was his imental query. Bat as he 
read the short, strangely-worded letter, bis 
interest becaine intense, 

It told bim shortiy that Lilian, having 
firss bound her not to say a word to her 
wuardian or Miss Macpberson, had con. 
fessed that she was going to Londen by 
the train on Thursday morning to meet 
Mr. Biake. It piteousiy appeaied to Fair- 
cold to try and meet ber, and prevent ber 
doipg what she would regret ail her life- 
bide. 

Fairchild crushed the letter into Lis 
pocket and seized bis bat. He had not 
breaktasted, but what of that? He ran 
downstairs and snatched up the time-tabie. 
He found there was plenty of time for him 
toreach Paddington before the time named. 

The train started immediately. When 
he was in the errriage it struck him that 
perhaps he might bave reached Reading 
before Lilian started, but a reference to 
the timne-table showed that it was doubtful. 
lt only be bad risen at bis asual nour! 

He bad half an bour to spare when he 
reached the terininus. He went into the 
refreshinent-room to get a cup of coffee; 
he felt weary and done up. He had not 


| at railway-stations,’”’ replied Blake. 


been there many minutes when be feilta 
hand on bis arm. He turned round quickly 
and saw Blake at his eibow. 

“Good-morning,” said the latter, who had 
bad time to decide upon bis tactics. The 
moment he had caught sight of Fairchild 
he knew why be was come, or at least sus- 
pected it. “Are you going down this 
morning?” 

“Yes, I expect so,’ replied Fairchild. 

“So am I; perbaps we may travel to- 

ether, if you are pound for Reading, as 

ain.”’ 

Fairchild reflected that if only he could 
keep close to Blake, he was sure of not 
missing Lilian. He would have preterred 
to see Lilian alone, but did not know 
exactly where sbe and Blake were to meet. 
So he responded as cordially as be could to 
his coinpanion’s ad vances. 

*] see you are having asecond break- 
fast,”” remarked Blake; “I think I will 
have soune coflee too.”’ 

He ordered the waiter to bring it. 

**You look very seedy this morning,” he 
added to Fairchild; “I think alittle brandy 
would do you good.”’ 

**T am rather unwell,’’ assented Fairchild. 

“Waiter, some brandy,’’ cried Blake, 
“You must put some in your coffee,’ be 
added; “I’m a medical man, and prescribe 
it. Have you yourticket? I’m just going 
to get wine whilst ny coffee cools. Shall 
1 get yours?”’ 

Fairchild had to decide iu a moment. 

**Let me go,” he said, rising; ‘I will be 
back in a moment.” 

“As you like,” replied Blake. 

Fairchild had argued that, if Blake left 
biun, be could easily give bim the slip. On 
the other band he himself could leave the 
refreshineut-room and get a porter to fetch 
the tickets whilst he kept his eye on the 
door. He did so, and was soon back 1n his 
place, Blake bad not quitted the corner in 
which they were sitting. 

But during Fairchild’s short absence, his 
comnpanion nad drawn asmall phial froin 
his pocket and quietly poured a lew drops 
into the cup trotu which Fairchild bad been 
drinking. There was no one about, and 
his action, hidden by a newspaper, was 
uvobserved,. 

“Thanks, very much,” he said as Fair- 
child gave him his ticket. ‘“There’s your 
brandy; don’t spare it; you want it.’’ 

Fairchild poured soine into his cup, and 
drank it off. 

“Tt tastes queerly,’’ he observed, 

“They don't give you very good spirits 
But 
Fairchild did not quite catch what be said. 
He feit bis bead was behaving strangely. 
There wasa slight ringing in his ears, and 
he was losing power over his faculties, He 
made an effort to rouse himself, but a con- 
viction gained on bim that it was not worth 
while, He did not remember anything 
more, 

When he awoke he could not make out 
what had occurred. He found himself 
lying on a bed in a large ward. He felt 
very sick and faint. An attendant soon 
caine to him, and be discovered he was in 
a bospital. 

An hour's rest and some refreshment 
revived hiin considerably, and with return- 
ing consciousness came remembrance of 
what bad bappened. He looked at his 
watch iu dread; it was past five o’clock. 

He sauk back in despair, He was too 
late. Before this Lilian was married, and 
inarried to a man who had nct scrupled to 
poison him; for he bad no doubtthat Biake 
had drugged hii, though be could not 
guess bow. It was just within the bounds 
of possibility that the brandy, taken before 
he bad eaten any solid food, bad overcome 
bim, but it did vot seein probable, 

A8s s00n 48 the Louse-physician gave him 
leave, and the necessary formalities were 
over, he drove to Paddington to make the 
journey to Reading. He would see the 
Doctor, and teil hii all—not that it would 
do much good, 


He only just caught toe train. He sat 
with the window open, and the cool air 
retreshed bin. He felt himselt again by 
the time Reading was reached. 

He jurnped out of the train, and stuin- 
bled against a man descending from the 
next compartinent. He thougnt for a 
moment that be must still be dreaming, 
for it was Rodney Biake. 


It was no dream, however. Fairchild 


| took bis arm. 


“Are you going to Glenfoyle?” he asked. 

*Yes,’? was Blake’s short reply. 

“We will go together, then. 1 have 
something to tell Dr. Macpherson which 
it way interest you to hear.”’ 

“What is it?’’ 

“The contents of a letter from iny cousin, 
Major Fairchild. You knew him in India 
when he was Captain Fairebild.”’ 

Blake shook himsell free, 

“You may go alone,” be said with an 
oath. 

Fairchild hesitated whether to let him go 
otf or whether to pursue the subject of their 
morning encounter. He cecided that no 
good could come of doing so, 
had been noticed before his fainting, and 
Blake would be able to clear himself from 
all band init. So Fatrehild turned on pis 
heel, and lett him. 

616 could not make it out. One thing 
we certain— Lilian and Blake nad not 
inet, 

He took a cab to Glenfoyle in great ex- 
citement. When be arrived he found 
ay oye in confaston, 

A lew words put the Doctor 
of what had poo rred, m aeons 

“Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. “By 
& tnost providential chance a schoolfellow 
of Lilian’s came urexpectedly yesterday, 
and wy Sister persuaded her to stay the 
night. Lilian behaved so Strangely that I 
thought she was ill, and sent for the doctor, 


His iliness | 





| and set like. 


| ne one,” I added, looking straight into the 








who was to come at ten in the morning, 
Lilian, however, insisted on going out, but 
I was so convinced that was 
wrong that I insisted on wy sister’s accom. 
panying ber. Then she becaine hysterica! 

and Dr. Cope ordered her to keep her bed 
for the day.” 

It was a narrow escape. When she found 
that it was impossible for ber to leave the 
bouse alone, she tried to persuade her old 
nurse to tel to Biake, but Susan 
ayes coe —y =. several trains 
n, and then returned to his bouse, hopin 
to find a telegram, but as none had —~ a 
be returned to the station. At last he 
terinined to go to Glenfoyie, and find out 
the meaning of Lilian’s ure to k her 
appointinent, He kept a sharp lookout tor 

airchild, who ary being seen by only 
just catching bis n. 

The news of her lover’s unworthiness, 
which bad to be told her, affected poor 
Lilian paintally. At first she would not 
believe it, but was forced to do so at last, 
especialiy as further proof was not wanting 
in bis silence, She was ill for some weeks; 
when she recovered, sbe asked that Rodney 
Blake’s name wight never be mentioned 
to her. 

Fairchild acted wisely, and let some 
mnonths pass by before he made any at- 
tempt to win her affection. She did not 
know what part be had borne in saving 
her from Blake, tor Susan kept silent and 
so did the othera. But she knew it after- 
wards—wLen they were married. 


Number Twenty-Two. 


BY P. O. L. 














lain’t been keeping lod nigb on 

two-and-twenty years ¢ autuinn 
witbout baving bad soine little experience, 
Shall I tell you one? Well, yes, it you 
don’t mind bearing an old woman talk. 

There, let me take the easy-chair yonder; 
then witb ny koitting I can on better. 

It was when I first started keeping lodg- 
ers; iny man he was very particular as to 
references; wouldn’t think nohow of taking 
folks without knowing who and what they 
were. Many a time be has said to ms, 
‘Beatty, don’t judge a book by the cover,.”’ 
You see, sir, I was apt to do that; I was 
a very simple-minded woman indeed in 
them days. 

But to go back to my story: I was sitting 
by the window one afternoon in the early 
part of November. It was a raw, chilly 
day, with a light snow falling. I felt low- 
spirited like, and no wonder, with my 
third-story-back standing for the it fort- 
night without a tenant, no bope of getting 
one, and a big rent hanging over wy head. 

How long I would have sat and thought 
I don’t know had not a loud knock at the 
door startled me, 

“You bring in the candles, gnd I'll wait 
on the door,” I said to Mary, my little 
maid. 

My caller was a young woman. As it 
was just dusk, I could not see ber features, 
Her voice was 80 soit and low that I judged 
she belonged to the upper clasa, 

I asked her to step into the sitting-room, 
for 1 can teil you she was welcowe, as she 
was in search of lodgings. 

‘*How cheerful!’’ she said, as she looked 
at the bright fire; and no wonder sbe 
thought so, coming in from the oold and 
darkness, 

The rooms suited her exactly, as did the 
price, which was more than I had ever 
dreamed of getting for theu. There was 
nothing left but to ask for her references, 
yet somehow I sbrank from doing this. 
You see she had lifted her veil in order to 
see the place better, and a more lovely face 
I never saw. 


If I have a weakness, it is for a pretty 
face. Most plain women have a sort of 
envy or dislike for good looks, bt not I. 
I often wondered how my man ever fancied 
me, lain sucha plain woman. Surely be 
never judged tbe book by its cover, or I 
would never be sitting here now, as Mrs. 
Griggs, telling you this yarn. 

There, now, I ain wandering again. Let 
ine see—where was I? Yes,she was a very 
beautifal woman—a mere girl, rather; 
scarcely twenty, I should judge. What 
could bring her here alone this wretched 
night in search of lodgings? She wore no 
finery, yet her clothing was of the finest 
quality, and I knew she was a gentle- 
woman. Something wrong, I thought. 

“Weil, uniss,” I said, trying to look stern 
“T always want a reference 
from my lodgers. Of course can give 


Fy isieoean Well, I should say so! 





girl’s face. 

Well, sir, what do you think she said? | 
She looked at me, her great blue eyes | 
tilling with tears, and said— 

“No, I can give you none,” 
sweet mouth trembled. 

She stood up as if to go, too proud to 
pleas for lodgirgs. Would I let her stay? 

‘bat would wy man gay to this young 
woman coming under his roof, from 
Heaven only knew where, with no char- 
acter tosbow? Here was a book with 4 
mighty fine cover, and I wondered what 
the leaves would be like. 

I walked to the window, looking out at 
the falling snow and the darkness, I shud- 
dered as I thought of that young creature 
going out into itsdangers. Then,sir,my | 
wnind was made up. I would not turn ber 
from my door. Sbe was a woman, and 
London isa big city. No, she should stay 
at any cost, even to bringing my husband's 
temper upon me; and, | tell you, he was a 
terrible man when he riled! Ste 
should stay, this poor helpless girl, if she 
never paid me a farthing. Betty Grigg® 


And her 
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never turned an unprotected female from 
oF. 
we can stay. I sball send Mary to 
light a fire in your room. If there is any- 
thing you need,” I added, turning to go, 
“you can ring, Miss, I forgot to ask your 
o.”” 

mM re Erwin,” she said, coloring et the 
false name ; for false it was, sir, though she 
had good reasons for taking it. 

| went downstairs to give Mary her orcers, 
while I set to thinking. Mind, I was not 
thinking whetber I was rigbt or not, and I 
wasn’t sorry for acting a8 I did, I was won- 
dering if that pretty young creature upstairs 


sally a wife. 
“ tr pn please, ma’am,” said the maid, 


coming in at that moment, ‘‘will I bring 
the voung lady a cap of tea?” 

“No, I will take it to her,”’ I said, 

I wanted to inake her feel at home, and 
felt as if I hdd done wrong in even asking 
ior a reference. 

She was standing before the fire as 1 came 
inco the sitting-room, pondering like, and I 
noticed that ber eyes were red and swollen, 
as if she had been crying. 

“I’ve brought you a cup of tea, Mrs, Er- 
win. 1 think it willdo you good coming 
in from the cold,” I says. 

“Thank you,” sbe said, dropping down 
into this very easy-chair I’m sitting in now. 
“t{low kind of you !” holding out her hand 
for the teacup; and 1 noticed—for, mind 
you, I’m a sharp woman—lI noticed that on 
ibe other hand there was’nt any wedding 
ring. 

Well, sir, it made no difference to me, I 
was determined to help the young woinan, 
When Gnege came home I up and told him 
just what I bad done, for, mind you, I never 
Was a woman to keep anyth from my 
husband; there were no secrets ween us. 
At first he was mad ; then quieted down, 
saving: 

“Well, mother,’’—he always called me 
mother after getting over one of his passions, 
although 1 was never blessed with a child 
-*well, mother, you know beat.’’ 

My new lodger took room number twen- 
ty-two. I made a practice of numbering m 
rooms, aud Mary had fallen into the habit 
of calling the lodgers, not by their names, 
as Mr. thisor Mr, that, but as Number Four- 
teen, Kighteen, or whatever was the num- 
ber of their apartment; 80 that Mrs. Erwin 
was called Number Twenty-two. I fancied 
she rather liked it, as more than once I no- 
ticed her coloring on being called by this 
new name she had taken. 

I tried to make things as pleasant and 
homelike as possible. I knew that she was 
a wonan accustomed to being surrounded 
by comforts, and feared that my humble 
dwelling was tar different from what she 
had been brought up to, 

[ always managed to have a cheerful fire 
burning on tbe hearth, The old curtains 
were takon down and new ones put up, 
Mary always carried up her meals on the 
best chipa in the house, while several ex- 
tras, in the way.of dainties, were brought to 
‘Lwenty-two that were never dreamt of by 
the other lodgers, 

She seemed grateful for these kindnesses, 
raising ber soft blue eyes with a look of 
gratitude, A quiet tenant she was, never 
receiving any visitors, or even letters ; sel- 
lom going out, spending most of her time 
Sewing or reading; prompt in her pay- 
ments; a wodel tenantonly for the mystery 
that surrounded her—that great, black, ugly 
cloud that hangs over a woman without a 
relerence. 

She made no confidant of me after the 
night she thanked me for taking her in. 
Oue afternoon I went up to ask her if there 
was anythipg I could bring her, asI was 
going shopping, and frequently offered my 
services in this way. 

I knocked several times without getting 
any answer. I turned the knob to see i 
my tenant was at home, and walked straight 
Into the room. Sbe did not see or bear me. 
She was sitting in alow rocker, facing a 
inirror, her back towards me. Her hands 
were clasped on her lap over the work that 
lay there untouched ; her eyes were red 
With crying, and altogetber, sir, she looked 
the most beautiful, and still the saddest, 
young creature I ever saw. 

“Mrs. Erwin !”? 1 said. 

She started at the sound of the name, 
and stood up; dropping her sewing. No 
sooner had it fallen than she made a quick 
movement to get it. It fell just at my feet. 
I reached it first, and ob! sir, I shall never 
forget the start I got when I saw that wee 
bit ot cambrie and lace—tbat dress for the 
baby that was to come, 

She turned as white as a sheet, and would 
have fallen if I bad not caught her. 

‘You'll forgive me, Mrs. Griggs, for de- 
celving you,” she sobbed, “and you won’t 
‘urn ine away? Iam more sinned against 
(ban sinning.” 

That she had been sinned against I knew; 
that she bad sinned I could never believe. 

‘Turn you away, Mrs. Erwin?’ I said, 
While tears came thick and fast to my eyes. 
“Never! There—keep your story to your- 
self,” | added, as she was going to speak ; 
‘IUs no concern of mine, Don’t cry any 
more, ny child. Go and lie down; you 
need all your strength for the battle you’ve 
got to fight.” 

1 went out and left ber; not to go sbop- 
Ping, though; for the life of ne I couldn't 
help wondering bow it would all end—the 
“ystery that surrounded my boarder in 
N uinber Twenty-two. 

Well, sir, things went on just the same, 
With the exception of the carryings on of 
4 disagreeable old maid in Number Four- 
teen, who threatened to leave on account 
of on Erwin. 

‘““lueer doings in a respectable house !”’ 
she said, “flere is a young woman calling 
herself ‘Mrs.’ without appearing to have 
the slightest claim to the title. No hus- 
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band, ro wedding-ring—a shainefaced——” 

But here I stopped her. 

“Look here,”.said I. “If you-say anotb- 
—' hg qouey ye Denne, upstairs, 

y an It’s‘a pit 
that she Anh telling her affairs to every 
old busybody in London. I knew who and 
what she is, and the snow lying out there 
on the doorstep is no purer.’ 

She beld that mischievous tongue of hers 
after that, and decided to stay, for it isn’t 
every one that would put up witb an inter- 
fering old maid in her house. 

In the early spring a baby came. The 

ung mother siniled through ber tears, 

a lovely child it was, She seemed to 
ae up like, and would lie for hours 
looking so happy, with her baby gir! in 
her arina. 

I thougbt she was doing nicely; yet I 
never was a good nurse, sO you see how 
easily I might be deceived. One morning 
the doctor called. He looked so serious as 
he called me into the other room that | 
began to teel iny heart flutter. 

“Mra. Griggs,” said he, “our patient has 
had a change for the worse, I fear. If she 
has any near relatives I would advise you 
to send for them at once.” 

“Ob, doctor, you don’t inean that the poor 
child is going to die ?” I said, beginning to 
cry. “And the baby—ob, what will become 
of the baby ?”’ 

“Compose yourself, ny dear woman,” he 
said kindly. “Let us bope for the best. 
Still it is best to be prepared for the worst, 
it it should come,”’ 

We didn’t have to tell Mra, Erwin her 
danger. She seemed to realize it froin the 
first. Calling me to her, she said ; 

“If anything should happen, you will 
find an address in my work-basket. Write 
there ; they cannot refuse to take my little 
baby. Poor baby! .I wanted to live for her 
sake.’’ 

She turned her face wearily to the wall, 
and fell into a sleep from which she never 
awoke, 

Oh, sir, you must excuse iny crying. I’m 
easily touched, you know, and the thought 
of that young inother lying there dead 
among strangers, with her baby in her arms, 
would have touched a heart of stone. 

I would let no one touch her but myself. 
I combed the pretty curis back from the 
sweet face, not forgetting to cut one of the 
ringlets off. 

“Who knows who may want it some 
day ?”’ I said. 

n dressing her [ found a little silk bag 
tied about her neck. It contained money 
that more tban paid the funeral expenses. 
Better still, in the very corner I found a 
wedding ring and marriage lines. Thank 
Heaven! She was a wife. 

I put that ring, sir, just where it belonged 
—-on her hand—and kept the marriage lines. 

The simple and touching service of the 
Church of England was read, and we buried 
her in the old churchyard one bright inorn- 
ing in May. 

ith a sad heart I went back to my work, 
with young Mrs. Erwin’s baby on my 
hands, After the excitement was over I 
searched for the address in the work-basket; 
but all to no use ; it could not be found. 

What was I todo? 1 was really too poor 
to keep the baby, beside being obliged to 
help at with the work. She, good soul, 
comfo me by saying that she could do 
it all herself, 

“You mind the baby, Mrs. Griggs,’ she 
would say, “and I’ll manage the work. 
Precious lamb !” she would add, bending 
over the oradie. ‘Bless her little heart, she 
will not go to the Foundling—not if I have 
to adopt her mysel!.”’ 

Well, time wore on, and baLy grew nore 
lovely every day. Even Griggs, whoat first 
objected to my keeping her, would spend 
hours nursing her, listening to her ‘‘coo,”’ 
and letting her play with his great, shaggy 
beard. 


One day, when she was a little more 
troublesome than usual, Mary was thougbt- 
leas enough to give her the work-basket be- 
longing to her dead mother, to play with. 
There were no needles or thread in it; it 
was quite empty, with the exception of a 
red cushion that seemed to please baby very 
much. 

She fairly screamed with delight as she 
shook it in her little hands, when all cfa 
sudden I turned to see her holding a bit of 
folded paper in ber hand. Fearing she 
wnight get in her mouth, I rashed to take it 
frown her, when, bless me! what should it 
be but the very piece of paper with the ad- 
dress that T had been looking for! She had 

ulled it from behind the little cushion. 

leas her heart ! she bad found what old 
Betty Griggs had looked after for months. 
There it was, sure enough. I read it through 
fast-falling tears. 


very moment the dear young Irdy came 
unti! she closed her sweet blue eyes for. 
ever. Ob, sir, when I showed him that lock 
of hair, the way he took on was dreadful, 
He just cried like a little babe. 

You see she was his only child, reared in 
luxury. She fel! in love with her drawing- 
master, a good-for-nothing scoundrel that 
covetea her wealth, She ran away and 
married him. He grew tired of his bargain 
wher he found the old gentleman would 
not keep him in idleness, He deserted her, 
leaving behind an infamous letter in which 
he told Ler that as he had a wife living at 
the time of bis marriage with her, she was 
no longer a wife. "Twas false, sir—a cruel, 
wicked lie, as her tather afterwards learned, 

She was a proud girl, and dared not go 
back to her old home with tbis slur upon 
her name, She dropped his name at once, 
thinking that she had no right to it. Pledg- 
Ing her jewels, she started out to face the 
world alone. 

Mr. Marlow put many advertisements in 
the paper for his lost daugbter; but the 
only tidings he ever got was the letter sent 
by Griggs. 

He took the baby home, and Mary, too. 
I bated to part with the girl; yet it was a 
good chance for her—high wages with little 
or no work—and I was not the woman to 
stand in ber way. 

**You will let the baby come to see me?” 
I asked. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Griggs,’ he answered, 
slipping into my hand a great purse of 
money, and was off before I had time to 
thank him. 

He kept bis word. The baby came often 
to see her “inammy,”’ as she was taught to 
call me, and she never came empty handed. 
It was always something. So many gifts 
came to us that the neighbors began to talk 
of our rich relations in Birmingham, 

"Tis one-and-twenty years since Mary left 
me. She is married and settled with a big 
family about her; and my dear young lady 
is going to be married herself in a few 
months, and I am going to keep house for 
her. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Farming isa big industry in this coun- 
try. The leading farm products of the 
United States amount to $4,014,000,000 an- 
nually. That alone, independent of manu- 
factures, fisheries, etc., represents an aver- 
age income of $70 per head for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 


An exciting scene was witnessed 1:e- 
cently in a menagerie near London. A 
middle-aged lady visitor, with an infant 
in her arms, held the child forward to 
look at leopards in a cage. One of the ani- 
mas put a paw between the bars and 
struck the child, knocking it from the wo- 
man’sarms. The woman struck the beast 
but he caught her arm, pulled it into the 
cage, and got her hand into his mouth. 
She was rescued by the attendant, but not 
before her hand had been seriously in- 
jured. 


In the first half of the current year more 
than 3,750 miles of new main line railway 
track were laid, a mileage exceeded in the 
corresponding period of no previous year 
except 1882, and almost equal to the entire 
work of 1884. But it is probable that in the 
remaining six months of 1887 at least 6,000 
miles more will be laid, so that the year’s 
record ay nearly approach that of 1882 
(11,568 miles), which has never been sur- 
passed. The country has now 143,300 miles 
of railroad, or almost twice as much as it 
had thirteen years ago. In the last twenty 
years the total mileage has been multi- 
plied by three. 


The medical world is becoming alive to 
a sharp epidemic of sweating sickness 
which bas burst out sporadically in many 
parts of France. This disease has always 
existed in a mild form, and is ordinarily 
regarded as a mere summer heat rash of 
the military kind, but this year it is accom- 
panied with violent perspiration of a most 








Keep house! Whatam I talking about ? 
{ am going to take care of her altogether, 
sir! 

“You’ve worked hard enough, all these | 
long years,’ says the dear girl, ‘‘and now, 
mammy, you can rest, and you’l! coune and 
live with me, won’t you ?”’ 

Bless her dear heart! I will. I’ve given 
up lodgers. Heaven has found a home for 
me in my old age. "Twasa lucky day for 
me, when I let Number Twenty-two. 

- — = 

Ir MIGHT HAVE BEEN.— 

For all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these ‘‘It might have been !*' 
How tmany men fail in their undertakings 
of all kinds by not using the right means 
and the right method for success, Some 
rush headlong into danger and misfortunes 
by not looking carefully before thein, to 
see what difficulties they have to encounter 
in their way,and how they can moat effectu- 
ally overcome them, to accomplish their 
purposes,and,therefore,are leftin the lurch, 
Other men are so slow in thought, in fiud- 
Ing expedients to work up ineir interests, 
that the fortunate opportunity passes by 
alter they inake up their winds to start out; 
and then when they pursue their object, 
they find to their disappointment, they 
have wasted their energies in fruitiess at- 
tempts and imaginary results. ‘‘The web 
of our lite is iningled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether,” and errors are always treading on 
the heels of truth. They are the wisest 
and best, and in whom we can reliably 
trust, who froin convictions founded oo 
good motivesand principles for their own 
and the general good. How many repine 
at reverses and their blasted hopes, and are 
saddened. at heart, when they reflect that 
it night have been better for them ‘ad 
they besn governed by the cpinions and 
recoinmendations of good aud unbiased 
advisers—inade reason their guide instead 
of caprice—honesty the beat policy, inste id 
of dissimulation tbeir practice, 

L. G. W. 
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“Ifanything should happen, send to my | 
tather, Jobn arlow, 51 Bristol Row, Bir- | 
mingbam. MARION MARLOW.” 


at once to baby’s grandfather. 
wrote : 


Paul's Road, London, be will! hear of some- 
thing to bis advantage.” 


We sent it off; then Mary and I had a 
good cry, for we knew that we were going 
to lose baby ; perhaps forever. 

A few days afterwards a portly gentlr- 
man arrived. I knew who he was the ino- 
ment 1 set eyes upon nim, There was no 
mistaking those eyes ; they were exactly 
like Mrs. Erwin’s. Herethe resemb:ance 
euded, for the mouth was sé and deter- 
mined, like the tnouth of a man that would 


ever forgive. 
. He listened while I told him all, from the 








We talked it over that night, Griggs | minutes to finish a bushel of good marbles, 
’ = | ay a? % 
Mary, and wnyself, and agreed tosend word | ready for the boys’ knuckles 


(iriggs | very hardest ‘crackers,” a8 the boys call 


flow Boys’ MARBLES ARE MADE.—AI- 
most all the “imarbles’’ with which boys 





amuse themselves in season and out of se@a- 

gon, on pavernents and in shady spots, are 

made at Oberstein, Germany. There are 
large quarries and :mills in that neighbor- 
hood, and the refuse is turned to good ac- | 
count in providing the sinall stone balls tor 
experts to knuckle” with, The stone is 
broken jnto small cubes by blows of a light | 
hauwmer. These small blocks are thrown, 

by the shovelful, into the Lopper of a arma}! 

mill, formed of a bed-stone, having its sur- | 
face grooved with concentric furrows; above | 
this is the “runner,’”’ which is of some bard 
wood, having a level face on its lower sur- 
face. The upper block is made to revolve 
rapidly, water being delivered upon the | 
grooves of the bed-stone, where the marbles , 
are being rounded. It takes about filteen | 


One imitl 
will turn out 160,000 marbles per week. The | 


| them, are inade by a slower process, Boine- 


«Jf Jobn Marlow, Eeq., will call at 42 St, | What analogous, however, to the other. 
« . , 4 %; ~~ 


- —<_ - > —- - 
THe annual death rate in 1,000 in the prin- 


cipal foreign cities, according to the recent 


weekly returns communicated to the 
Registrar General,are as follows: Calcutta, 
29; Bombay, 21; Madras, 37; Paris, 24 ; 
Brussels, 23; Amsterdam, 20 ; Rotterdam, 
18; The Hacue, 19; Copenhagen, 25 ; Stock- 
holm, 23; Christiania, 19; St. Petersburg, 
28: Berlin, 20; Hamburg. 23 ; Dresden, 17; 


Breslau, 23; Munich, 38; Vienna, 29; 
Prague, 31; Buda-Pesth, 28; Trieste, 20 ; 
Rome, 31 ; Venice, 26; Cairo, 46; Alexan 
dria, 32; New York, 25; Brooklyn, 21 ; 


Philadel phia,22, and Baltimore, 16 


| house. 
| and said he was a milkman from Camden, 


| den. 


weakening kind and a pimply eruption 
covering the whole body, which has in 
some cases a blistered appearance. The 
Black Prince died ot the sweating sick ness, 
which used to be a scourge in the time of 
the Edwards and the Henrys, when the 
English armies were in occupation of part 
of France. It is announced officially from 
sjourges that although the sweating sick- 
ness is rapidly spreading in that town and 
its neighborhood, the mortality attendant 
upon it is rather on the decline. 


The longest street railway in the world 
will be that which is to run some fifty or 
sixty miles between a numberof towns 
near Buenos Ayres. It will also be ex- 
ceptional, in that sleeping cars will be run 
on it for convenience of throuyh passengers. 
The sleeping cars and all the other equip- 
ments of the line are being supplied by a 
Philadelphia firm. These sleeping cars are 
furnished with four berths each, which are 
made to roll up when notin use, ‘The cars 
are furnished with lavatories, water cool- 
ers, linen, presses and other conveniences, 
and are finished through ut with mahog- 
any. The other rolling stock comprises 
four double-decked open cars, twenty plat- 
form cars, twenty gondola cars, six refri- 
gerator cars, six poultry cars, furnished 
with coops, eight cattle cars, two derrick 
cars tor lifting heavy material, and 200 box 
cars. 


A Paris letter says: ‘At the seaside re- 
sorts bathing is the chief amusement, but 
itisa far different thing from bathing in 
America. The Frenchman attires himself 
in sumptuous robes, with Turkish slippers, 
a cigarette and eye-glasses, Tien he 
promenades along the beaeh with the air 
ot a Koman emperor. Occasionally he 
allows the water to dash about bis ankJes, 
and even to his knees, but never above 
that point. After an hour or two of such 
elegant attitudinizing he retires with the 
air ofaconqueror. The French lady who 
bathes, invaribly wears high-heel'd shoes 
laced almost to her knees, tier bathing- 
dress is made with long trained skirts, 
which she holds above the reach of the 
waves with one hand, while with the other 
she holds a fan and smelling bottle. She 
allows the water to dash about her ankles 


| and wet her shoes, but, as she wears oiled 
| silk stockings, her feet do not become 


A Jersey City police oflicer on Friday 
had his attention attracted to a milk wagon 


| in which were a mid¢le-aged man aud a 


girl apparently about fifteen or sixteen 
years old. The appearance ot the couple 
and the rig indicated that they were from 
the country, and the sergeant, after ques- 
tioning the man, tock them to a station 
The man gave his age as forty, 
N. J. His companion was also from Cam- 
He told a queer story. He said his 
wife left him some time ago and went to 
live with a negro. He decided to drive to 
New York and sell his horse and wagon, 
and started on Sunday night. On the out- 
skirts of C: inden he had met the girl, who 
told him sbe had left home because her 
father beat her. She asked him to take her 
with him and he consented. They drove 
all the way from Camden, journeying by 
night, and rested during the day ina Bote 
or farm-house, A justice decided to bold 
the couple until the authorities of Camden 
could be communicated with and some in- 
formation obtained about them. 
A 

Hr who pays before-hand is served 
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BOBBIE'S DINNER PARTY. 





BY B. Cc. 





HE birds never knew |iow mach they 
owed to Bobbie's bad cold ali througa 
tue long terribly bard winter. 
Bobbie ! it bad been such a very bad 
cold. Mother and nurse had pou!ticed bim ; 
they bad set bim night alter night with bis 
feet In hot water, and piled the clothes on 
bim in bed. 

They bad got up at intervais all through 
the night to keep the fire up, while, as for 
the cough mixtures, and cough lozenges, 
and drops he bad been inade to swallow, 
why, Bobbie deciared be wight have set up 
a chemist shop with thew and made his 
fortune. 

Of course it is all very well to laugh over 
the inconveniences which you bave had to 
put up with when you are up and dressed 
again, and aliowed about in any room 
where toere's a fire, provided you puta 
shawl over your head as you go across the 
cold ; and Bobbie was nearly well 
now—so well that mother began t& bint at 
lessons,only Bobbie declared reading nade 
him cough—eo well that he really thoughi 
he might be allowed out. 

But not everybody agreed about that; no 
going out for BobLie while the [rost was 
still about, the skies leaden, and the bitter 
east wind blowing in every exposed 

lace, 

Bobbie, who it must be confessed, had 

-uwn somewhat spoiled and fretful during 

is tl|ness, declared that it was worse than 
to be in bed, being kept indoors, 

He wastired of everything—tired ofall his 
new Christmas booka and toys, tired of 
inaking scrap-books,though parting is such 
delightful memy work, tired of this and 
that and the other, till mother and nurse 
were at their wits’ end to amuse him. 

I don’t know exactly who first started the 
idea, but it was a grand and most success- 
fulone, Bobbie sent ont cards of invita- 
tion to say he was going to have a dinner- 
party, and would be delightea to see visi- 
tors; and didn't the visitors just flock in re- 
sponse! Noone was previously engaged, 
or absent, or unavoidably prevented. 

But first, what were the cards? 

The carda, like some of the sugar orna- 


ments you find on Chrietinas-trees, or put | 
op them “nasty thieving little blue-caps,’’ 


in your stockings by Santa Claus, were 
good to eat. 

They were bits of bread, crumba, and 
crusts, leit at breakfast; remains of cold 
potatoes and scraps of ineat froin the plates 
at dinner, and they were laid on the gravel 
walk in front of the nursery window, 








She made it oval, and entirely closed, ex- 
cept at one side, where she left a doorway 
just! enough for berto get in and out 
at. She lined at with soft feathers, and then 
she laid twelve littie tiny eggs in it. 

And then, when the twelve little brothers 
and sisters were batched, she foraged for 
them bravely. metimese banging head 
downwards, c an unlucky beetie 
aloug the bark, sometimes twisting off a 
tender green bud to secure a caterpillar 
which she saw lurking within, and soume- 
times pecking away at a piece of loose 
bark and extracting an unwary spider, who 
had incautiousiy ieft one of bis bind legs 
peeping out of bis hiding- place. 

Ove dav, while she was thus engaged, and 
the father tit was away pu!ling straws out of 
the thatebh of a veighboring cottage to get at 
the flies concealed ainong them, there was 
a terrble cou,motion in the nest. Two boys, 
bent in birds’-nesting, bad their suspicions 
tuat there was someting in the stem of the 
old tree, 

“Come on, Sam, give us a leg up; I do 
believe it’s a ‘Billy-viter’s’ nest !’’ 

The twelve little tits shuddered, for such, 
their metber had told them, was their 


| nickname among their mortal enemies— 





| boys. 


But our little friend, braver than the rest, 
hopped out on to a bough unseen, ana 
called to bia nother. In an instant she re- 
turned, and none Wo 800n. 

Presentiy a borny red hand appeared in- 
vestigating the entrance tothe nest. Bat 
Mra, Tit was equal to the occasion, 

Emitting a low angry bisa like that of a 
snake, she followed it up by @ sharp peck 
with her brave little beak. 

The band, with its owner, dropped 
proinptiy to the ground, 

“Hulica!l Sam, I durso’t try their agin! 


| There's a snake in that hole; I beerd it 


hise!’’ 

Soine of the family bad another narrow 
escape when they were a little older. 
triend was sitting on the branch of a pine- 
tree, while one u! his brothers wasswinging 
by bis claws on a twig bdelow. 

Suddenly down the branch crept one of 
their relations, but arelation of wboin they 
stood in great awe, who was like the uncle 
of the babes in the wood. 

{t was one of the “great tit-mouse”’ fam. 
ily. He was bunting about for flies on a 


| pine cone, digging bis beak into tue bark. 


Ah, it was a cruel, sharp beak ! 

lt was in vain tue gardener gave hiin a 
good char cter with regard to his fruit trees, 
and did not waste his powder vo bim, only 


| there was not a bird-motber in all the coun- 
try round who did not cbirrup with dread | 
| when she saw his littie black head near her 


This was also the guests’ dining-room, | 


and by thistime vou bave probably guessed 
who Bobbie’s guests were, 

Tbe sparrows were the first to arrive, for 
they lived nearest, and they are such 
greedy birds, But they managed to pick 


callow brood. 


Our | 











But our little friend warned bis swinging | 
brother in time, and they both flew off into | 


safety. 

Nevertheless, notall the little ones were 
reared. ‘The gardener shot some so eftect- 
ually that ouly a iitéle tuft ef blue teathers 


| on the garden walk was left to tell the tale. 
Oue was cruelly captured in a little cage) 


upanice meal before they were startied | 


and frightened away by the appearance of a 
great mottied thruga and a blackbird, who 
bad veen foraging unusuccessiully for 
worms on the bard frozen lawn. 

And to spite them one of the sparrows 
wentand told a pair of yellow-bainmers 
who cowered hali-starved under the gar- 
den hedge, and they did not need to be told 
twice, 

The thrush and the blackbird were con- 
descending enough to let them into the 
feast, and Bobbie was so piaased by the 
pretty yellow birds that he clapped bis 
hands behind the nursery window, and got 
nuree to throw out some inore pieces, 

When the nomentary excitement caused 
by this bad subsided, it was foand that the 
party bad been increased by a robin, whose 
red waistooat gave a pretty touch of oolor 
to the group, like the presence of a soidier 
in a crowd. 

Nobody minded the robin coming—they 
are such little gentlemen; and Bobbie 
laughed again, for he knew the robin would 
sing grace when the banquet was over. 

Everybody was busily engaged in eating, 


with aspring fastened to the bait, while 
a litte prisoner biuecap sat in another 
cage underneath, an unwilling, belplegs 
decoy. 

As for our friend, 1 believe he would 
have been starved to death in the trost, 
but tor his discovering the pheasant’s 
maize, and then there came Bobbie’sdinner 
party. 

Ot course he let all his relations know, 


| and the tits came in numbers, But picking 
| up food off the groand was not exactly in 


and Bobbie, bebind tue window was bardly | 


daring to breathe, for fear he should dis- 


turb them, when a plucky little titrnouse | 


flew up and pounced on a picce of meat that 
bad failen on the very window-sili, just 
under Bobbie's nose. 


The other birds stared, and some hearts | 


went pit-a-pat, while tue thrust loudly 
remarked— 

“What impudence to be sure! Just like 
those tite; they are not afraid of any- 
thing !"’ 

But Bobbie said— 


Tm so glad! We've all the colors now— 
yeliow, and red, and biue.” 

The reason why the tit arrived rather late 
on the scene wasthix : The keeper ail this 
bard weatber had been feeding the pheas- 
ante in their peus with maize, Mr. Tit had 
watched the proceeding, and no sooner was 
the keeper's back turned than he made up 
bie tinind to share their plenty. He tried 
and he triei—and, vea—he could just 
eq ucere through tLe bolesin the wire uet- 
ting. No wonder the otber and larger 
birds felt jealous as they watcbed bim tn- 
side boldly seizing a grain of maize trom 
among the pheasanta, and fiving with it on 
to one of their perches, boliding it with one 
claw, while he ug into it with his sharp 
beak, and got at the soft inside. 

But then, vou see, the tit caine of a clever 
family, who had been brought up wo use 
their wits. : 

He bad been batched in euch a cosy neat 
built in the stem of an oid tree. For his 
mother, boid as she was, liked a quiet piace 
away trom bouses for ber nest. 


their line, They prefered it served any 
other way. It was all very well! for bumbie 


quantity, there being lees than fifteen 
pounds, but whicb in « free state would 
occupy a volume of 2800 cubic feet. The 
three other gases are uvitrogeh, nearly four 
pounds; chlorine, about twenty-six ounces, 
and flourine, three and a quarter ounces, 
Of the solids, carbon stends at the bead of 
the metalioids, there being forty-sight 
pounds, Next comes phosphorus, twenty- 
six ounces, and sulpbur, three and a quar- 
ter ounces. Theo most abundant metal is 
calcium, more than three pounds; next, 
potassium, two and a half ounces; sodium, 
two and a-quarter ounces, and, lastly, iron, 
one and a-quarter ounce. Jt is needless to 
say that the various combinations made by 
these thirteen elements are alinost innao- 
merable. 
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THE KING'S GIFT. 








BY MRs. DAVID KER. 





poids, and ave will tell you who ail 

these splendid princes and noblemen 
ai6, in those gorgeous cloth vl-gold dresses 
and precious stones,”’ 

“Yes, tacher; and Il may bold on to your 
bana, mayn’t 1?” said the little girl. 

Ruby Kennedy was an only child, and as 
ber mother was dead she and her fatber 
were constant cuinpapions, All the time 
he could spare froin ousiness, and all the 
time she could spare froin her lessons, they 
spent together; aud they were al ways read- 
ing books of travel together, and planaing 
imaginary tours on the map, 

At last Mr. Kennedy found that he could 
leave his business in England for six 
months, 80 without saying a word to Ruby, 
be hired a yacht, and told her one day that 
she inust be ready to start for ber first real 
toar in a week, and that they would godi- 
rect to Siain, acountry about which they 
bad often read and taiked. They arrived 
at Bankwuk, the capital of Siam, just in time 
to see the greatest royal and rejigious cere- 
mony of the whole year, the “Visitation of 
the Temples,”’ 

Mr. and Mrs, Reynolds, the English con- 
sul and his wile, took then, the worning 
alter their arrival, to the **‘Wat Cheng,” the 
largest temple in Bankok, which was to 
be tLe first visited by the king. Already 
the approach to it was turonged with peo- 
ple. The courtiers, in their magnificent 
state dresses, were grouped along the path 
where the king was to pass, and tueir 
attendants and slaves were inassed bebind 
them. 

“There isa prime minister, Ruby,”’ said 
Mrs. Reynolds, “Are not bis cloth of gold 
jacket and pbanung splendid? And look 
at the enormous diamonds and emeralds 
in his broad belt. Tbe phanung, you know 
which looks like a pair of kuickerbockers, 
is only a long strip of cluth, passed around 


N OW, Ruby, keep close to Mra, Rey- 


| the loins, and brought up between tie legs. 





| Into the air alter each stroke. 


hopping birds, but it was beneath acrobats | 


like the tits, 

So Bobbie's mother very cleverly devised 
a pleasant surprise for them next time they 
caine to dine with Bobbie. Hung trom the 
branch of a tree ip front of the nursery 


window they tound swings, These were | 


bits of string, and at the ends were fastened | 
| yet the king is called a good man !” 


little pieess of meat. 


Tue tits were quite bappy vow. No other | 
birds could come near then in their gyim- | 


vastic performances, 


The chaffincb, with a “twink, twink!” of | 


envy, flew down and stood on the ground 
underneath, waiting humbly fortbe crumbs 
the tits let fall. 


See, wherever be goes his s'aves follow, 
carrying a gold teapot, gold spittoon, betel. 
nut tray, and cigar box, &c., allo! which 
are signs of his higb rank.”’ 

“Will the king be even grander ?’’ asked 
— 
“You will see for yourself directly, for I 
think be is coming now. Let us coine as 
near the water's edge as we can get, to see 
him land. You see, Bankok’s roads are its 
river and canals, so that every one goes 
aboutin boats, as they doin Venice.” 

“Watch all the royal canoes coming, 
Ruby,” said Mr. Kennedy, ‘See, the 
canges and paddies are gilded ; and how 
pretty it is to see the paddies jilted right up 
There must 
be about a hundred canves, and more than 
eigbtv rowers in each, What wonderful 
tine they keep, And how extraordinary 
It is they do not foul one anotber,”’ 
“The law is,’ said Mra, Reynolds, “that 
if auy canoe bumps up against the King’s, 
all the crew of that canoe bave their heads 
cut off.”’ 

“Ob, how awful!" cried Ruby. “And 

‘**] don’t believe that he would bave the 
law carried out,’’ said Mrs. Reynolds; “but 
ey father would have thought nothing 
of it.’ 

“I suppose the canoe with the gold can- 
Opy Over the iniddie of it is the king's, is it 


| not?" asked Mr, Kennedy. 


Ouce a great big rook flew down from the | 


elio trees, with an alarming “caw !”’ carried 
off meat and string andall. We bope the 
String agreed with bin, 

Kutthe acrobatic tits clang with their 


| flexible claws to the string, and swung to 
| and froin tbe frosty air, pecking the while 
| at the dainty morsel, 


Bobbie was alinost sorry when the mild 


weather came, and with it the end of the | 


| ' 
“Oh, there's a dear tiny blueecap come. | deligut of watching the tits on their swings, 


But our little friend was not sorry. 
When the spring came be took a dainiy 
littie wife, and Duilt an elegant and elabo- 
‘rate little nest in the hedge in the pad- 
dock, 

Bobbie found it one day, and all unaware 
that it belonged to nie wintor visitor, stole 
urdera bush, and watched the old birds 
feeding the six yvoung ones, whilein his 
inind be promised the@e latter tnat they 
should have swings next winter too, : 

ee. 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF May, 
—From a cvemical point of view man is 
composed of thirteen elements of which 
five are gases and eight are solids If we 
consider the chemical ooimposition of a 
inan of the average weight of 154 pounds 
we will find that be is composed in large 
partot oxygen, which imina state of ex- 
treine compression. In tact,a mao weigi- 
ing 154 pounds contains ninety-seven 
pounds of oxygen, the volurne of which, at 
ordinary temperature, would exceed 0 
cubic feet. Tue hydrogen i much eas in 





| is stopped!’ 


“Yes; you will see his Majesty presently 
between the cloth-of-gold curtains You 
are very fortuuate to see him witb the won- 
deriul golden crown, tor be only wears it 
once every three years. It weighs thirty- 
8iX pounds, so you tnay imagine what dread- 
Tul D@adacles the poor king lias after wear- 
ing it.” 

“I see bim now,” cried Raby. “How 
splendid bis goid dress ana jewels look, 
sparkling in the sunshine! But what a 
lunny way be bolds bis head !” 

“Wel, poor man,” laugbed Mra. Rey- 
nolds, “he has to be so very eareful that bis 
crown does not fail off, that be is obliged to 
Keep bis head in that stiff position. There 
1s Only One wan In the woole kingdom who 
isallowed to toact the royal crown, and it 
is bis office to put it on and take it off. Even 
the king himself must not touch it.”’ 

“Just look at the boatinen now the canoe 
exclaimed Ruby. “Why, 
they are on their kuees, and have their 
bands ciasped as ifthey were saying their 
pravers.”’ 

“That's their Siamese fasbion of doing 
reverence tothe king as be landa,” said 
Mra, Reynolds, “When | was presented 
to the queen she received me in a room by 


| hers-lf, and ber maids of honor were on all 


Scere 


fours, just like doga,”’ 

we — now got intoa magnificent lit- 
» 40d was carried up the hil 

a temple , pases ys aie: 
usttben Ruby heard a piercing cry, as 

of achildin pain, and turoing round she 

saw a little boy standing under a sacred 


Bob-tree with his right arm held out, 
Round his arm was colied a small snake, 
which bed evidently dropped from the 

As he was only a sisve’s child none 
the Siamese henson bis ronmn 
io an tostan:, 


moment’s had 
whi off the snake with ber hand before 
it time to bite the child, or even to take 
a fast boid of his arm, 

The king, who from his bigh litter bad 
seen all, immediately commanded the 
svake to be killed, and then, turning to the 
Englisb consul, asked who that brave and 
beautiful little girl was, and what was her 
name. When the consul had answered 
bis questions he smiled at Ruby, and 

on. 

“I thought you bad such a borror of 
snakes, Ruby,” said Mr, Kennedy, who 
had followed ber, but was not in time to 
prevent the snake adventure. “You were 
saying only last night that you would rath- 
er die than touch a snake.” 

“Yes, 1 know,” answered Roby; “but 
the poor little child looked sv feartuily 
trightened that 1 could not help rushing to 
save it. If I had asked you to take off the 
woake, father, the poor little thing tight 
have been vitten while I was speaking.’ 

“Quite right, Ruby; but now we inust 
not lose any ol the sighta. Look! the 
princes are being carried into the temple 
alter the king.”’ 

Ruby burst out laughing. 

“Ob, how funny tuey de look! They 
must be almost grown up, for they are 
— as big asthe wen who carry thein. 
Just look, father, at their long legs dang- 
ling down, and their artins round their ser- 
vants’ necks, every bit like babies! Why 
ever can’t they walk?” 

“That would not be quite according to 
Siamese etiquette, you see,”’ said Mra, 
Reynolds, 

“Now that the procession has passed,’’ 
said the consul, I think we had better go 
to my house and rest, for the heat is very 
great here, 

That evening, when Mr. Kennedy and 
Ruby got back to the yacht, Ruby found 
on the saloon table two addressed 
to her. One wasa small parcel, the other 
a good-tized hainper, and written on both 
were— 

“A present from the King of Siam to tne 
brave little Englist lady cailed ‘Raby.’”’ 

On opening the swaller package she 
found a most beautiful raby brooch. T.e6 
Lbamper moved about as Ruby opened it, 
and she beard several stifled mews, s0 she 
was not surprised to find a cat iuside. 

But it was such a beauty of the real Siam- 
ese breed, which is very rare. It was 
sandy-yellow in cclor, with long soft bair 
and deep blue eyes, and had about three 
inches of tail ending in athick knob, 

Ruby bad beard a great deal about these 
cats, and was immensely delighted to have 
one of her own. 

“It is kind of the king,” cried she ; “and 
I shall name this lovely puss after bitin. 
Listen, father, please,to see whether [ have 
got the name right ‘Prabahbt Somdetch 
pe Paramendr Maha Chalalongkoru 

low,”” 

“Quite right,” laughed Mr. Kennedy. 
“Shall you always call it that ?” 

“‘Parbaps I may call it ‘Maba,’ for short.” 

Althougt there was inuch more for them 
to see in Siam, the unhealthy climate made 
Mr. Kennedy decide to sail in a few days 
for China, ont not before Ruby had been 
permitted to thank the king for his very 
delightful present. 





A Woman’s Brave Dezp.—Hi! hi!” 
shouted again and agaiu a group of excited 
people who bad a fe« minutes before been 
antes 4 sauntering along the streets of San 

ego In California, The cause of the vio- 
sent uproar soon became painfully clear. 
A herd of wild cattle was being driven 
through thetown. Now, as is well-known, 
the temper of these animals is uncertaiu, 
andon tne afternoon of which we write the 
horrified bystanders had prvof of this fact. 
A little child was playing in the street not 
far from the spot where the cattle were pass- 
ing, when one of the bulls—a huge creature 
with large borns—made a sudden rusb at 
the poor bairn. To add to the terror of the 
scene the drover was tipsy, and in trying 
to turn the furious animals he tell off bis 
horse. Then arose those warning yells 
froin the spectators,as they bebeld the terri- 
ble fate from which, as it seemed, nothing 


| could save the child, 








Attbis moment a lady happened to come 
into the street, and the noise of the tuinult 
atonce attracted ber attention. She saw 
the child’s appaliiog danger at a glance,and 
immediately sprang into the empty saddle. 
She su edin catching up to the wild 
bull, and threw her shawl over its bead 
just as it was about to charge the child. 
She then, without leaving the saddle, liited 
the child to ber lap, and took ft away to 4 
place of safety. 

This brilliant act of bravery awoke round 
after round of bearty applause from every 
one who witnessed it ; and as one reads of 
the eplendid act one can alunvet hear the 
cheering yet. As was said at the time, this 
gallant deed of Miss Lawrence’s—for such 
was the lady’s naine—was not only heroic, 
but a feat of horsemanship which few peo 
ple could equal. 

i 2 


The Prince of Wales’ daughters are not 
only accomplished trieycle riders and 
graceful skaters, but almost beat their pet 
brother, Prince George, in the simartness, 
strength and dexterity with which they can 
row. In Norfolk they often take their 
royal mamma for a little voyage, and the!r 
py J anc handsome complexions sbow 
that a love of freeh air and out~<door exercis¢ 
is no mere taste of yesterday. 
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IN SUMMER FIELDS. 





BY c. Cc. L. 
Sometimes, asin the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange @ sense of mystery, 
My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
| am in such strauge company, 


l look on high—the vasty deep 
Of blue outreaches all my mind; 
And yet | think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my fect 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 
Earth, suv and stars are rushing on; 
Aud faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 
A something is of name unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 
Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
1 see the geatle cattle feed 
In dumb unthinking innocence. 


The great Unknown sbove; below 
The cawing rooks, the milking shed, 
God's awful silence overhead; 

Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abread, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwelis in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 

And the lost link *twixt Him and these, 
And teuch Him through the mystery. 


TEA-TABLE TATTLE. 








To the American the tea-table is typical 
othome. The mere mention of tea con- 
jures up for all, pictures of snug interiors, 
cozy firesides, familiar faces and cheery 
chat. But tea needs no panegyric. It has 
been as highly eulogized as it has been se- 
verely denounced. 

Being a social beverage, the stimulant ot 
fancy, and the promoter of pleasant gossip, 
it suggests lighter thoughts than the mere 
consideration of dietic qualities or the super- 
jority ot one blend to another. 

In the fragrant steam of a cup of tea, 
visions will arise of Mistress Pepys in new 
silken gown, of gay courtiers and painted 
ladies, stiff skirted dames of the early 
Georgian era, and our short- waisted grand- 
mothers, all of whom did their best, if the 
poets are to be credited, to prove the truth 
otacertain French proverb regarding ab- 
santees. 

Dr. Johnson, in an essay on tea published 
in the ‘‘Literary Magazine,’’ is of the opin- 
ion that it is unsuited to the lower classes, 
to whom, in its early days, it was totally 
unknown; it having been, as everybody 
knows, essentially a luxury, even go late as 
our great grandmother's days, when ‘‘com- 
pany’’ tea was five dollars and ‘‘family’’ 
tea not less than three dollars a pound. 

The worthy doctor gives 1666 as the date 
of its introduction. The beverage, how- 
ever, was known in London as early as 
1615, when it was mentioned in a letter as 
“chaw.’”’ 


Pepys chronicles having sent for a cup 
of tea in 1660, ‘‘a China drink, whereot-I 
have never before drunk;’’ and the adver- 
lisement columns ot the ‘‘Mercurius Politi- 
cus,’’ for September 30, 1658, contained the 
following arnouncement: ‘That excellent, 
and by all physicians highly approved 
China drink, called by the Chineans ‘tcha,’ 
by other nations ‘tay’ alias ‘lee,’ is sold at 
the Sultaness Head Coffee house, by the 
Royal Exchange, London.’’ The founder 
ofthe house issued a broadsheet, still pre- 
served in the British Museum, in praise of 
“the best of herbs, the Muses’ triend.’’ 

A year later, according to another publi- 
Cation, tea was sould in almost every London 
street, and it had then become esteemed so 
highly that the East India Company offered 
two pounds for the acceptance of the King, 
Whose Queen greatly helped to make 
“tcha”’-drinking fashionable, and gave 
many & royal testimonial] to the dealers. 

Amongst those who could afford_to in- 
dulge in the new drink, the practice rapid- 
ly grew to excess, until in the time of 
Marie Therese, we find the Court physician 
attributing the increase of new diseases to 
the debility of constitution induced by con- 
Stant tea-drinking. 

In 1678, its use had become so popular 
among the wealthy, that it was freely in- 
dulged in after dinner. ‘This custom speed- 
ily died out, however, more potent liquors 


being more to the taste of the fine old gen- 
tlemen, 


The opponents of the new fashion not 
only attacked it on the ground of its injur- 
ious properties, but railed against tea-drink- 
ing and tea-parties generally, as the pro- 
moters cf many undesirable practices, car- 
ried on under the seemingly innocent pre- 
text of mild conviviality. 

Scandal certainly seems to have been a 
too frequent adjunct of the Chinese drink; 
but it is open to discussion whether the fair 
ladies of other generations would not have 
made any assemblage an excuse for their 
gossip. 

Besides being denounced on hygienic and 
moral grounds, it was also thought baneful 
from an economical point of view; and, 
considering the cost of each cup, there 
was some reason in this objection to its fre- 
quent and indiscriminate use. The pater- 
familias of the Carolean or Georgian per- 
iods must have heard with much more un- 
eusiness of a forthcoming tea-party than the 
husband of to-day. 

The less frivolous women of those periods 
exclaimed against tea quite as much as the 
men, and in a ladies’ paper, ‘‘The Female 
Spectator,”’ it was indignantly stated that 
the tea-table ‘‘costs more to support than 
would maintain two children at nurse; it 
is utter destruction ot all economy, the 
bane of good housewifery, and the source 
of idleness."’ 

As late as the beginning of this century, 
however, a great many had never even 
heard of it, for an eminent poet relates a 
story of a country lady to whom a town 
friend had sent a pound of tea as a hand- 
some present. 

This worthy dame forthwith specially 
invited her frieuds to taste the new stuff, 
and duly served up to them the boiled 
leaves with accompaniment of salt and pep- 
per! It is further recorded that tea did not 
speedily become popular in that village. 

JO come nearer to our own times, it will 
be found that, in spite of its universal use 
in enormcus quantities, the prejudice against 
tea has by no means died out. Quite re- 
cently a distinguished cleric, at a meeting 
held tor the purpose of discussing the tur- 
therance of practical cookery iu elementary 
schools, stated that ‘‘inordinate tea-drink- 
ing creates a generation of nervous, discon- 
tented people, forever complaining.” 

Wha ever may be the effects of tea- 
drinking—a question best settled by the 
doctors if they could agree on the polnt— 
it is an indisputable fact that its consump- 
tion annually increases; and, though there 
be those who virulently denounce it as a 
houshold poison, undoubtedly the majority 
will be in its favor, and a complete revolu- 
tion of men and manners will bave to take 
place before the social and cheering cup is 


banished from our midst. 
————= - > 


(brains of old, 


Be cheerful. ‘‘A light heart lives lony.”’ 


A man should maintain his integrity at 
all times. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than 
you wake, 

Don’t worry: ‘‘Too swift arrives as tardy 
as tou slow."* 

The truest end of a life is to know the life 
that never ends, 

It is easy to find reasons why other tolks 
should be patient. 

Avoid passion and excitement. 
ment’s anger may be fatal. 

A man should fear when he enjoys only 
what good he does publicly. 

Pleasure is the flower that fades; remem- 
brance is the lasting perfume. 

Think only healthful thoughts. 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 

Be persuaded that your only treasures are 
those which you carry in your heart, 

Purposes, like eggs, unless they be 
hatched into action, w.ll run into decay. 

Don’t carry the whole world on your 
shoulders, far !ess the universe. Trust the Eternal. 
Next to God we are indebted to women, 
first for life itselt, and then for making it worth hav- 
ing. 
‘What sad faces one always sees in the 
asylums for orphans! It is more fatal to neglect the 
heart than the head. 

A fool can ask more questions than a 
wise man can answer; but a wise man cannot ask 
tlons than he will find a fool ready to an- 





A mo. 


“As a 


more ques 
swer. 

We are a]] dependent upon one another 
in this world; we all have our sunny and our shad- 


owy days, and we all, in our turn, ueed sympathy 


and help. | 
Love, in its varied phases, can acquire 
purity or dignity only when guided by ao inward 
power over ouselyes; that isin itself the very germ 





ot virtue. 


Femininities. 
Oil of lavender will drive away flies. 


The cause of woman suftrage — Scarcity 
of husbands, 


A refrigerator should be scrubbed at 


least once a week, 


Carrots and turnips, it placed in layers 


in a box of sand, will keep for weeks. 


A society girl wants to know on which 
finger a gold thimble should be worn. 


A woman will never put anything in ber 
pocket that she can hold to her mouth. 


The best way to hang upa broom is to 


screw a large picture riug Into the tup of the handle. 


Hall chairs with a clock fastened in the 
centre of the high back are something new iu fural- 
ture. 

Moisture is the greatest enemy of the 
piano, aud it cannot be too carefully guarded 
against, 

Sprays of forget-me-nots, or a rough 
wiid rose in silver or ensmel, are pupular designs ior 
lace pins. 

By the time we are shorn of our bad, 
foolish, or loaferish habits, there is but little left of 
some of us. 

It is premature to tell any woman that 
she is an angel until itis seen how she can covuk a 
steak and boil a potato. 


A new pattern for lace pin or upper part 
of bracelet isarow of silver filigree daisies, with 
gold diamond-set centres, 

It is strange! A woman who claiins to 
have a mind of her own takes every opportunity Lo 
give everybudy a piece of it. 

French way of complimenting the old 
lady: **Ah, madame, you grow every day to lvok 
more like your daughter!’ 

Buttercups set on a slender gold wire, 
with a gem in the centre of each buttercup, is one of 
the latest novelties in bracelets, 

Sucieties for the advancement of dress 
reform for women Low exist in England, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark and Finland, 


A woman in Petoskey, Mich., rubbed 
phosphate on her bunion before going to ed. In 
the night her husband fired the bovotjack aca firefly. 


An elopement in a horse car ie not ro- 
mantic, but in proved just as effectual as the rupe- 
ladder and coach plan, ia New Haven, one day last 
week, 


A recent order of the Prefect of Pulice 
at Paris, forbids proprietors of cafes and restaurants 
employing waitresses to serve customers in fancy 
costuine, 


A yacht club in New Rochelle, West- 
chester county, N. Y., has ‘‘ladies’ rewattas,’’ in 
which each competing yacht musi have at least one 
lady aboard, 


Asbury Park boasts of a pet dog who 
appears on the board walk with a diamond collar, 
He isa Maltese pug, aud telungs t» the wife ofa 
New York broker. 

A South street mother was whipping her 
boy yesterday, and as she applied the rod she hol- 
lered: **Wiil you behave?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ biubvered the 
boy, **l will if yuu will,’’ 

In the same pew iu a church at Des 
Moines, lowa, sit each Sabbath day two women, one 
of whoin is the widow of four ministers, the other 
the widow of three ministers. 

The clever wife of a Western college 
professor answers the question, **What is your Idea 
of a heroine?*’ in this way: ‘‘Aneducated American 
woman who does her own housework .** 

What sort of a wedding was this? Manuel 
Barriant and w.fe, of Matamoras, Mexico, -receutly 
celebrated the cightieth anniversary of thelr wed- 
ding. The husband. Is 102 and the wife 9. 


Freckles cannot be entirely banished, 
but awash made by dissolving three grains of borax 
in five drachmse each of rose water and orange 
flower water is sald to be excellent for them, 


Mamma: ‘‘What are you doing, Ned?’’ 
Ned: **You told me that when I felt angry with you 
Imust count ten.’’ Mamma; ‘’Well?’*) Ned: ‘I’ve 
counted 837, aud I'm ‘ast as mad as [ was wheol be- 





yan!’ 

The country has given up trying to find 
a stuttering woman, and now a correspondent wants 
to know why he seldum meets a blind woman. 
There is evidently a great deal to be learned avout 
woipen, 

A Chicago couple were prosecuted for 
kissing at the frout window of a fashionable Chica,xo 


“wyoarding house, but the Court dismissed che case 


saying there was nothing disorderly about such a 
proceeding. 

Fashionable New York mothers have 
their nursery aids wear distinct uoliorins when ou 
the street with their perambulators. Im this way 
the mothers are able to recognize their own babies 
when they meet them, 

When you see a house fly more dyspep- 
tie-looking than usual it Is safe to bet that it has 
been promenading on the decorated cheek of the 
beautiful daughter instead of upon the uafrescoed 
baldness of her father. 


Queen Victoria has received from one 
of her subjects asa gifta signet ring which formerly 
belonged to Henrietta Maria, consort of Charies 1. 
The stone forming the seal ls a diamond, upon which 
the arms of Eogland are cut. 


A wite according to the modern defini- 
tion of the term, !sa woman who stays at home in 
the summer time to keep the fire {nsurance policy 
froin being lovslidated, while the husband is risking 
his life insurance at the summer resorts. 


It is estimated that 8,000 Boston servant 
<irls carry books Or a music roll on the streets when 
they go out, thinking thus to deceive the publ’: as to 
their occupation. Whata terrible thing It would be 
if somebody found out that they did honest werk for 





an honest living. 








FAasculinities. 


President Cleveland writes to his wife 


every day. 


Dr. Torsey, of Boston, marries a pair in 


&© seconds. 


One ungrateful man does an injury to all 
who stand in need of aid. 


Religion presents few difficulties to the 
humble, many to the proud, and insuperable ones to 
the vain. 


An attractive pin tor a gentleman’s scart 
is a miplature sword, perfect in all its details, with 
a handsomely jeweled bilt. 


Among the most blessed of all contri- 
vances of nature is that which prevents a man from 
being disturbed by his own snoring. 


The man who sits down and waits to be 
appreciated will fod himself among uncalled for 
baggage after the limited express has gone by. 


Mr. Bugley—‘‘But give me some hope. 
Lam willing to wait.’ Mise Gray—‘*Well wait nine 
days—you will have your eyes open by that time.*’ 


Every man at some period of his lite 
is an egregious fool, but by a wise dispensation of 
Providence no man knows exactly when that tiwe 
is. 


An incurable old bachelor—one who 
seemingly rejoices In bis infirmity—describes mar- 
riage as ‘‘female despotism, tempered by pud- 
dings.’’ 


A little boy in East Nashville heard his 
sister say that Adam was the first man, and when he 
was asked who the first woman was replied, ‘‘Adam’s 
mother,*’ 


When a young man sits in the parlor 
tulking nousense to his best girl—that’s capital. But 
when he has to stay in of evenings after they're mar- 
rled—that's labor, 


‘Why, how are you, Phil? Glad to see 
youlntown, Where are you putting up?’ **With 
my wife, of course; and I have a guod deal to put 
up with, you can bet,’’ 


George Washington, we are told by a 
current item, could not spell correctly. Taine says 
that Napoleon spoke French iucorrecily. Grant did 
not write scholarly English either, Hadn't we bet- 
ter close up the schovls? 


‘‘No mao,’’ says Mr. Ruskin, in one of 
his latest essays, ‘‘should marry under four and 
twenty; no girl under eighteen; and the young man 
should choose his bride as he would choose his des- 
tiny with rauge of choice from earth to heaven,'' 


“I believe in the equality of the sexes,”’ 
sald an acid-visaged spinster lately. ‘‘Sodol,'* re- 
sponded’ a inusculine listener, ‘‘I'm engaged io a 
irl who likes ice cream, and | think she has just 
asinuch right to stand a treat once in a while as I 
liave,** 


Julian F. Mills, of Saranac, Mich., was 
aftested and fined for drunkenness, and his sweet- 
heart broke off her engagement with him. He claims 
the arrest was unjust, and has brought salt against 
the town for ¢20,000 damages for the allenation of the 
«irl’s affections, 


Data recently collected as to the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labor in the South show the 
prevailing averages are not inuch below those of the 
North, Unskilled labor commauds about §1 a day, 
on an average; while skilled labor ranges from §2.2 
tu $2.45 per day. 

Business man (down town)—Can’'t you 
hurry up that steak 4 little, walter? I've been now 
waiting over halfan hour, Business man (at bome) 
What in thunder’s the reason we don’t have dinner? 
I've been sitting here like a bumpon a lug for at 
least five ininutes, 


‘‘What’s the reason the mosquitoes bite 
you so persistently, and don’t touch me at all?’’ 
“Well, I don't know, Johnson, but It seems to me 
when aman gets 60 far gone that even a mosquito 
won't have anything to do with him, it’s bigh time 
he reformed and took a bath." 


The children are getting more precocious 
everyday, Onreturning home from his office the 
Colonel found his 15-year-old son, Tommy, in the 
front yard playing marbles with a strange boy of 
abouthisown age. ‘‘Bill,’’ sald Tommy, ‘‘ailow 
me to introduce yuu tomy father. You two gentie- 
men ought to know each other.’’ 


“IT don’t believe in bullying,”’ said Pom- 
pano, sternly, ‘*but Ido think thata man should be 
master in hisown house, My wife, of course doesn’t 
agree with me, but this summer I carried my point.’* 
**Ah, indeed,’’ said Bagley, in interested tones, 
‘Have you the recipe with your’ ‘*Yes, I sent 
her to the seashore for the summer.’’ 


A traveler in Holland noticed two heavy 
brass handles depending from s high chimney board 
in acountry house. **‘What are they for?’* he asked, 
and the Hollander explained, **Why, for old gentile- 
mento hold by when lifting up one foot to warm 
their toes! Our aucestors were heavy, and could 
not stand long on one ieg without support.'* 


A stranger stepped into a Chicago shoot. 
ing gallery a day or two agoand spent a few minutes 
in firing atatarget. In six shots he broke a window 
in the side of the building, destroyed one of the gas 
fixtures, puta hole through his hat, which he had 
hung on the wall, and lamed a dog. The owner of 
the shooting gallery suspects him of belng an es- 
caped French duelist, 

A millionaire recently stayed at a hotel 
by the sea and occasionally played lawn-teants, It 
is a rule that If the bail Is lost the player pays «a 
dime, and this millionaire three times sost a ball. 
When told that be must pay a dime he declined to 
play any longer, while he and bis valet spend the 
remainder of the day lu trying to find the lost bail, 
Millionaires have their peculiarities, and thisis the 








latest on record, 


Rodney Burns, a convict in the Joliet, 
lil., prison, has Just been taken to the Elgin insane 
asylum crazed by overstudy, He was serving a term 
for complicity |n a brutal murder committed tu 
Chicago seven years ago. He could neither read ner 
write when ve entered the prison, but by hard study 
of the books which he procared by worting over- 
time he mastered Greek, Latin, French and German, 
and was well up in the eclences. He bad a cell full 
of books in various langu ages. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Existence of the Living God, 
Proved by Reason and Common Sense,” is 
4a pamphlet thatexplains itself. Published 
by O'Neill Brothers, No. 123 South Third 
street. Price, 20 cents, 

*Parodies,"’ of the works of leading Eng- 
lish and American autbors, still maintains 
its high level of excellence. The August 
number contains ies of Chevy Chace, 
Lillibulere, Roly-Poly, Lord Bateman,and 
songs of Sheridan and others. Published 
by W. Hamilton, No, 195 Strand, London, 
England. 

“The Princess Roubine,”’ a Russian love 
story,by Henry Greville,author of *Dosia,”’ 
breathes an atmospvbere of love trom begin- 
ning to end, and literally teems with inter- 
est. The action takes place chiefly in St. 
Petersburg, though there are fascinating 
glimpses of Paris, the Neva,and of Russian 
country life. The translation is by the 
well-known and able translator, Mr. Geo. 
D. Cox, and is an exact reproduction of the 
original. Peterson & Co.,publishers, Price, 
SD cents. 

“Philadelphia and its Environs,"’ is a 
splendid work, descriptive of this city— 
past and present, historically, commer- 
cially, and sovially—just issued by Lippin 
cott & Co. Itis brought down to the very 
lavest date in its details, and by its hun- 
dreds ot magnificent pictures of notabl» 
objects, buildings and places, together 
with its brief but excellent explanatory 
matter, it at once constitutes an unsur- 
passed guide-book, and a beautiful souv- 
enir. Price, 50 cents, 

Among the younger novelists of Amer- 
ica Edgar Fawcett bas already taken a 
prominent place, which his latest work, 
“The House at High Bridge,” willdo wuch 
towards confirming. It is an excellent 
study of American life around the New 
York metropolis, and while without any 
striking plot or characters, in these respects 
as well as in its most tasteful language, 
stands far above the average. It is not 





the best sample of ‘Ticknor'’s Paper 
Series,’’ but it ranks well with all. Price, 
4 cents Published by Ticknor & Co., 
Boston. 


A most unique and valuable publication 
in J. Walter Thompeon's “Selected List of 
Standard Daily and Weekly Newspapers,’’ 
in the Uuited States and Cauada, for ad ver- 
tising purposes, KLvery paper included in 
this list bas its trout page reproduced in 
wiiuisture in the book, Nothing of the 
kind, on so lLibe «# scale, bas ever belore 
been atteuipted, aud the work is a novelty 
in typography aod printing, while ala 
offeriug an unsurpassed me@aus for adver- 
tisers ascertaining the best newspaper 
mediuins for reaching the public. 1. ig.a 
worthy and liberal proof of Mr. Thompson's 
taste and skill, as well as a fitting tribute 
to bia well-known business enterprise anid 
sayacitv. Published at 30 Park Row, New 
York City. 

“God's Words to ilis Children,"’ by the 
celebrated English preacher and writer, 
George Macdonald, LL. D. These sermons 
have been selected and edited for this pub- 
lication by one of the best known orthodox 
divines in America’ The discourses— 
twenty-four—here given have appeared 
from tine to time in various English peri- 
odicals. There is a magneticism in this 
author's writings which fascinates while it 
instructs The piety and spiritual devo- 
tion of these sermons will charm the Chris- 
tian reader. The volume, we are confident, 
will prove one of the most suggestive and 
popular publications of the kind which 
have of late issued from the press Price, 
$1.50. Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, New 
York. 

Ticknor & Coa, of Boston, announce that 
owing to the great success of their series of 
original copyright novels, ‘Ticknor's 
Paper Series of Choice Reading,” it wil! 
be continued indelinitely, the books ap- 
pons seuii-monthly instead of weekly as 
veretotore., The final issues of the first 
thirteen, are ‘Tales of Three Cities,’ by 
Henry James ; “Dr. Breen's Practice,”’ by 
W. DD. Howells, and “The Story of a Coun- 
try Town,” by E. W. Howe. Of the two 
former it is unnecessary to speak, as they 
are marked by all the peculiar excellence 
—and with some readera, faults—ot their 
respective authors. The latter work, «The 
Story of a Country Town,” is in more re- 
spects than one remarkable. it is evi- 
dently a picture of real life and character, 
located om the prairies of the West, and 
while generally sombre in its sadness of 
tone, is never without the light of truth 
and close observation of tact. All through 
its pages tere are pleasant sugyestions of 
Dickens and George Eliot that certain] y 
neither mar its originality nor tail to add to 
its interes Altogether itis a wortby end- 
ing to the initial instalment of a very 
cheapand valuable series of good books 
Price, 50 cents each. 

PRESH PERIODICALS. 

The leading feature of The English Jlus- 
trated Magazine tor August, is the second 
installmentof F. Marion Crawtord’s new 
story, *‘Marzio’s Crucifix.’’ The number 
opens with Part IT of Richard Jefferies’ 
eharming “Walksin the Wheatfields” of 
England, beautifully illustrated. A de 
lightfully unique thing is a poem, “Captain 
(of Miliua) Sir Dilberry Diddle,” illus- 
trated. May Crommelin gives a readable 
sketch of “A Visit to a Dutch Country 
House,”” which is finely illustrated ; and 
Fargeon’s sera!, “A Secret Inheritance,” 
maintains its deep interest. Macmilian & 
Co, New York. 

oo 

PoveRTY wants much and avarice every- 


thing. 


His Mistake. 


BY J. P. THATCHER. 








OW do you like my aunt's new guest, 
Clayton ?” 
“Saw nothing wonderful in her. 
asa reputation as a flirt, it I don’t mis- 
take. I’m never taken by such girls, 
i 
y Grayson laughed a little in his easy, 
indolent way. 

“You are never ‘taken’ by any sortof 
girl,”” he said. “But theve is no use in 
saying a man is ee oe without being in 
love, for he is not. tell you, a good, hon- 
est attack of love will make aman of any 
fellow. I'd like to see you hard hit” 

“You may live to see it; but if you do 
the object of my affection wil! not be a flirt, 
or the fashion,as Mrs. Carleton told me our 
new arrival is."’ 

“Flirt or no flirt, she’s vcertainiy the 
| style of girl to play havoc with some poor 
fellow’s heart.’ 

Clayton Aubrey made a wry face. 

“And no doubtshe is now donning her 
war paint, with the intention of making a 
tablet of yours or mine. Will you join me 
in a trip to the seaside ?”’ 

‘I should tell my cousin Nina why you 
went, and aflord Miss Graham a new tri- 
ulmph,’’ was the answer, given with a 
smi!e. 

“Very well. Here I wi'l stay, and face 
fate as bravely as I can. By the way,when 
shall we dine ?” 

*Inbalf an hour or so,"" Ray answered. 
“Have acigar? Ah, what was that ?’’ 

‘The door of the library swung to. Are 
you growing nervous ?” said Clayton. 

“No; but I am* very uncomfortable. 1 
believe some one heard us, and we have no 
right to talk about any lady,especially oue 
so lovely.” 

“On, she will get ugly soon enough, if 
that will help the matter,”’ was ths careless 
reply. 

hat Clayton Aubrey, despite his seem- 
ing indifference, was sure some ears had 
vaugtt his unkind words, for as he stepped 
through the window he heard the sound of 
retreating footsteps, 

And he was right A young lady had 
passed lightly over the thresholi at the 
very beginning of the conversation. She 
went quickly across the room, and had 
placed the book among its fellows when 
the first remark o! Roy’s reached her quick 
ears. 

The old adage, “listeners never hear any 


but she did not make a selection from the 
volumes until after Clayton Aubrey had 
expressed himself. 

Then,with a saucy light in her blne eyes, 
the lady, who was none other than Vera 
(Giraham, took her book, and allowing the 
door to close noiselessly behind her, ran 
swiftly up the stairs, and paused not until 
she reached her own room. 

Miss Graham went down to the drawing- 
room that evening alone; nobody was 
there but Clayton Aubrey, who turned 
| from the window as she entered. 
| She did not seem to see him, but went 
| 





straight to the mantel, on which the masses | 


of bloom were gathered, and began select- 
ing some tlowers. 

He followed ber quickly. 

“Tue vases are too bigh for you, Miss Gra- 
bam. May I get tue flowers you want?” 

Sve looked at him so indifferently, and 
ber eyes met his so clearly that be Jelt 
piqued, 

“Thank you; I bave all I want,’’s.e 
eaid. ‘You are very Kind, Mr. Aubrey ; 
but let ine assure you that a woman never 
prizes anv act of gallantry so highly as she 
does a charitable word or thought given in 
her absence.” 

A hot color burned in his face. 
heard herself reviled by bia ? 

Before be bad time to answer, she went 
| forward to weet Nina, who was then epter- 
| ing the room. 
| As Clayton wateved Vera, be concluded 
| that Daine Rumor was at fault. 
| 
| 
| 





Had she 


As the weeks went by, bis indifference 
changed to admiration, and later from ad- 
tniration tosomethbing stronger and deeper, 

| and be had to acknowledge that be was in 
love with ber whom he called a “Hirt.” 
fue knowledge was painfully sweet. 

Vera Graham bad avoided bim during 
ber four weeks’ stay at The Grange, as the 
Country Louse was called, 

Possibly she thought that men prize most 
that which is berd to attain; she Knew 
that she attracted him, and probably 





“You shall hear me now! 1 had heard 
you much maligned, and detesting ali girls 
of that sort, I very foolishly 

before making your acquaintance, Now 
that I know you, I s1y those stories were 
ta.se. You are lively, but not frivolous ; 
fascinating, but not a coquette. Oh, m 
darling, can’t you love mea litte? Won 
you let me call you wife ?”’ 

She Jet bim clasp ber inhis arms and kiss 
her repeatedly, but still was silent. 

“My own darling, baven’t you a word for 
me?” he asked. 

She raised her eves, filled with tears, to 
his, and putting he- arins around his neck, 
said— 

“Clayton, I have loved you from the 
first.’’ 

Six months later, Mr. and Mrs, Clayton 
Aubrey started on their bridal tour. 

———>_ . ¢ <——__—_ 

Waat Is Evecrkiciry ?—That wonder- 
ful element, but three centuries ago only 
recognized in the thunder storm, or in the 
attractive power of amber and a few other 
bodies, is now known as one of the greatest 
powers jiu the universe, pene ng and 
pervading all inatter, and present in one 
forum or other in every act of physical wo- 
tion and change. Is electricity a material 
agent, or is it merely a property or condi- 
tion of inatter deriving its phenomena from 
the atomic and molecular changes which 
inatter is ever undergoing ? The properties 
or quantity and intensity evolved beiog 
concentrated and accumulated In space, is 
characteristic of electricity, and associates it 
closely with the conditious and action which 
designate tatter. The methods by which 
it is climinated,accuu.ulated and conducted, 
suow that it is not depending on atomic 
action of tve bodies electrically affected. 
The whole terrestrial globe 18 a vast reser- 
voir of both kinds of electricity, but con- 
tains more of the negative. As loug as 
these two kinds arein their natural state, 
tbe two electricities are in equilibriuin, at 
rest, but when either the earth or atinos- 
phere vas an excess of the electrical fluid, 
the excess of fluid is discharged in a flash, 
which constitutes lightning,either descend- 
ing or ascending. We often see these two 
kinds of lightning at the same time, tae 
earth and the atiwospbere seeming to make 
atmutual exchange of their surpius elec. 
tricity. In summer, when the earth isdry, 
and the day warm and serene, the atmos- 
pheric electricity tucreases trom sunrise till 
inid-day, then it is stationary for a couple 
of hours, then diminishes tutbe fall of the 
dew. In winter the waximuin of electric 
ity 18 at 5 o'clock in the morning and even- 





good of themselves,’’ came to her mind, | 


| 





| born only two years earlier 


iug ; itis weaker during the day. 
L. G. WUNDER, 
-_-_ OO !— oe 

YOUNGER AND OLDER.—Miss Clara was 
than her 
brother Tom. Wher Tom was ten years 
oid 8be gloried because she was twelve; 
when Tom was Known to be fourteen, she 
confessed Ww Sweet sixteen; when Tom 
proudly boasted of eighteen she timidly 
acknowledged herself past nineteen ; when 
Torn eaine borne irom college with a mous 
tache and a vote, and had a party in honor 
of Lis twenty-first birthday, she said to her 
friends: “What « boyish fellow he is! 
Who would think that be was only a year 
younger than I?’ Whea Tom declared be 
Was twenty-five and old enough to get mar- 
ried, 8e said to au intimate Iriend: Do 
you know, I feel savagely jealous to think 
of Tom getting warricd. Bat, then, I sup- 
pose (wins are always more attached to each 
otber than other brothers and and sisters,” 
And two years later, at Toui's wedding, she 
said, with girlish vivaeity, to the wedding 
guesis: ‘Dear old Tom, to see him tar. 
ried to-night, aad then tothink bow when 
be was ouly five years old they brought 
hin to see ine, his valy sister. I wonder if 


be thinks of it t-nignt ?” 
Se a 


IN the past thirty years the average of a 
mnan’s life bas Improved 8 per cent—from 
{1-9 to 459 years; and a woinan’s life 5 per 
cent.—from 41-9 to 45-2 Of every 1000 
indices Lorn at the present day 44 more at- 
tain tue age of 35 than used to be the case 
previous to 1s71; and every 1000 persons 
born since 1870 will live 2700 years longer 
than before. This is due to civilization,and 
especially to improved sanitary methods, 
Which Is adding an average of nearly ten 
years to buiman lile in every century. 


WANAMAKER’S 








| In all the world no store so big as Wana- 


thought it best w leave everything to fate. | 


* * e . = * 
Ou tue morrow the party at The Granye 
would break up, and each one go bis war, 
, The evening was a beautiful one in jate 

September, and the guests were engaged in 

| various ways 
Miss Gravamn and Aubrey were stan jing 
| together on the terrace, almost in the sane 
| place where he bad calied lier a flirt. Verg 
was io Ligh spirits, and Clayton was pained 
tw see her gaiety ou tue eve of their separa. 
tion. 
| Hie answered a careless reinark of hers by 
| taking both her bands, and saying— . 

“Vera, | never imeant to tell vou, but 
you are dearer than life to me. Can you 
ever love me? Wil! you be iny wile?” 

Turning slowly, she looked at bin and 
began her answer. 

“Mr. Aubrey, would you marry a leart. 
leas flirt--one who is the tashion ? Arey 't 
you atraid of what the world might say? 
Don’t dread the jaughter of your 
treo’, Mr. Grayson ?”’ : 





Sweeping him a low curtsey, she turned | 


| to go, but Clayton caught her ari, bolding 
ber firmly, and saying— 





MAKER'S; in all America no Dry Goods 
business so great. Having the Dest thing 
ai the least price is what has done it. 


sOCUTCH GINGHAMS, 


Wicks, in Stripes and Plaids, were 40 now aie, 
( is, SB yulever pretly, Dic. 
Tw ed Zephyr, looks like worsted, Dinch, @e, 
| j-ace &-puyrs, genuine Whytlaws, were 5a, now Sic, 
‘ Viets, fur Dresses or for Suirting, 2 inch, Xe, 


ALL WuooLs, 
auxciier, 
Sateen B 


Pougeer M 


Foule Canvas) cream and black, inch, 2c, 
her, in dark colors, only 5a. 
hair, for traveling dresses, S0c. 
for Riding Habits, Minch, Se. to 8.0, 
( amei's Hair, finch, with side bands of contrasting 
Coors, Was Ty, Oy then , now 37\4e, 








‘heck Canvas feonis Shoes, high cut, 1.3; low 
—_ cut, $1. 
~iraw Slippers, cool, dainty, $1.50, . " 


| Biaek Serse v Bathing Stocktugs, cauvas covered cork 


| 
| 
| 


svies, $1 


Bathing Hats and ¢ aps, D to Sec. 





Send a letter for what you want, you'll 
likely do as well asif you came yourself 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPSIA, PA. 





R.R.R, ens’ 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minates. Not one hour after 
reading this meed any one SUFFEK 

WITH PAIN. 


A Cure For All 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS! 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tambler of water 
will, in a few moments, cure Cram Spasins, 
Sour Stomach, Naasea, Vomiting, eartburn, 
Nervousness, Si essness, Sick Headache. 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Colic. Fia:- 
sleacy and all internal pains. For severe cases of 
the foregoing Complaints see our printed directions. 


it is Highly Important that Every Family Keep » 


Radway’s Relief 





Ready 


Always in the house. Its use will prove beneticia) 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is not}- 
lug in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quickly as the Ready Kelicf. 

lt is pleasant to take asa tonic, anodyne or soot)- 


lug lotion. 

Where epidemic @iseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Cholera, Influenza, theria, Scarlet 
Fever, Pneumonia and otber malignant diseases, 
RapWwayY’'s ReaDy RELIEF will, if taken as directed, 
protect the system agaiast attacks, and if seized with 
sickness, quickiy cure the patient. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with ma 
laria, but if people exposed to it will every moruing 
on getting out of bed lake twenty or thirty drops of 
the READY RELIEF ‘na glass of water and drink 
itand eat, say a cracker, they will escape attacks, 


PRACTISING WITH R. R. R. 
MONTAGUE, TEX. 
Dr. Radway & Co.: 


1 have been using your medicines for the last 
twenty years, and in all cases of Chillsand Fever | 
have never failed to cure. [never use anything but 
your READY RELIEF and PILLS. ” 

THOS. J. JONES, 

Mr. JOHN MORTON, of Verplanck Point, \. Y., 

roprietor uf the Hudson River Brick Manutacturing 
Po. says that he prevents and cures attacks of chills 
and fever iu his family avd amoug the men in his 
employ by the use of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
and P{LLs. Alsothe men in Mr, Frost's brickyvard, 
at the same place, rely entirely on the R. R. R. for 
the cure and preventioo of Malaria. 

There 1s not a remedial agent in the werld that wil! 
cure Fever and Aue, and all other Malarious, Bii- 
fous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLs, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is a cure for every 
Pajn, TT aA, HEADACHE, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, NEURALGIA, RHEU MATI>M, 
SWELLING of the JOINTS, SPRAINS, BRUISE>, 
PALNS in the BACK, CHEST or LIMBs. 

The application of the Ready Retiet will afford in 
stant ease and cow fort, oo sie ae 

It was the frat and is THE ONLY PAIN PEMED) 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY'S 
SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 





Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and! a 
clear skin. If you would have your fiesh firm, and 
vur bones sound, and your complexion fair, u-e 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 
It wonderful power in curing all forms vl 
scrofulousand eruptive diseases, syphiloid ulcers, 
tumors, sores, enlarged pleads, &c., rapidly and 
permanently. Dr. Randolph McIntire, of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Canada, says: ‘*1 completely and marve'- 
ously cured a victim of Scrotuia in its last stage ©) 
gene your advice given in your [little treaiise 
on that disease.*’ 

Joseph Bushell, of Deunison Mills, Quebec, vas 
‘‘compietely cured by two buttles of ADWAY'> 
RESOLVENT of an old sore on the leg.** 

J. F. Trunnel, South St. Louis, Mo., ‘twas cuted 
of a bad case of Scrofula after having been given up 
as incurable.** 

A remedy composed of ingredients of extraori- 
nary medical properties, essential to purity. heal, 
repair and invigorate the broken-down aud wasted 
body. All druggist-. §1 a butte. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stoma 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Disea> >. 
Loss of Appetite, eadache, Costiveness, Indizes- 
tion, Billousness. Fever, Infammation ef ti! 
Bowe Piles, and all derangements of the ln- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing !\" 
wercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

PRICE, 2c PER BOX. Sold by all druggist- 








“A FINE, SURE MEDICINE.” 
Rapway & Co.—Gentlemen > Your Pills bars 


often warded off sickness in my family. / nev’ 
— it 7 be without es: ther are a fine, sure 
icine, ost res, tfully vou 
“6 — ~ HENRY KEN WORTH, 
CHEBANSE, Lroguois Cu., Lilinois. 


What a Physician Says of Radway's Pil!-. 

lam using your R. BR. Relie: and your Regulativs 
Pills and have recommended them above ail pl> 
and sella great many of them. | have them on han! 
always, and use them in my practice and in my ov! 
family, and expect to, ip preference of al! Pill. 


Yours res tfully, 
ve 4 Dra, A. &. MIDDLEBROOS. 
DORAVILLE, Ga. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’°S PILLS areacure for this col: 
at. They restore strength to the stomac! -— 
enabie it to perform its functions, The TT of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability “ 
the system to contract diseases. a R 
Seada letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & Cv., S”- 
32 Warren street, New York. .' 
S@intormation worth thousands will be seni! 


TO THE PUBLIC.—Be sure and ask for KAlD- 
WAY'S and see that the same “‘RADWAY"’ 5 08 
what you buy. 
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‘THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST. 








ae 


Humorous. 


THE EXODUS. 


When through the meadows green I stray 
And seek to go from here to theuce, 
What woe to find athwart my way 
Tne barbed wire fence, 





If | attempt ite staff to scale 

Picking my way with careful pegs, 
Ou points most vicious | impale 

My several! legs. 


If to crawl through it | essay, 
Then am I doomed to double woe; 
The barbs project in either way— 
Come, stay, or go, 


Andif I make a desperate break 

And worry through, my back Is sore 
W ith stabs and gouges raw, that ache 

A week or more, 


And when I turn upon my track, 
And, home returning, put about, 
it’s just as hard work coming back 
As going out. 
—BURDETTE, 





Men of letters—Postmen. 
Rooted sorrow—An aching tooth. 
A bad debt—The owing ot a grudge. 


When is a boat like snow ?—When she is 
adrift. 

Persons who can take aman down—Ke- 
porters, 

Articlea of wide spread popularity—-Um- 
brellas. 

Facts that are constantly coming to light 

Matches, 

The first lesson in drawing — Drawing 
vour breath, 

We desire to be underrated only by the 
tax collector, 

An expedition to the pole—Looking for 
a barber's shop. 

A good way to get into a scrape is to 
shave with a dull razor, 

Direction to stranger in the country: ‘It’s 
about two looks from here,*’ 

An up-country town is proud ot a fe- 
male blacksmith. We presume she began by shloo- 
ing hens, 

Some ot the milkmen hang pails vt milk 
down the we 1 to keep the milk cool, Some of them 
use too much rope. 

A fashionable new color is called ‘‘baby 
squaller.*’ If itis that kindof a shade, why ‘on't 
they save language and cali it yeller? 

Magistrate: ‘‘What is your name?’’ Va- 


‘*That shows you are a green hand at the 
All your predecessors kuew wy name,*’ 


grant: 
business, 


Preacher Talmage declares that there is 
no sickness in heaven, Isn’t this a rather under- 
handed way of saying that there are no doctors iu 
heaven? 

‘Johnny,’ said the minister, rather se- 
verely, ‘*de you chew tobacco?'’ ‘Yes, sir,’’ was 
the prompt reply; ‘*but I'm clean out of it now. 
Jimmy Browu's got some, though,’ 


An old story. Father of fair one: ‘“‘We 
close up here at 10 o*’clock,’’ Brass-headed beau: 
‘That's a good idea. It keeps fellows out who don't 
know enough to get inside earlier,’’ 


“It is love that makes the world go 
round, *? we are informed by the poets. It {isa some- 
what notable tact that a limited quantity of poor 
whiskey will produce the same effect. 


“Oh, dear!’’ said a young lady, “how 
much I miss my poor dear mother! Why, it appears 
to me IT can see her now, just as she used to sit at che 
breakfast table, reaching out for the best potato.*’ 


A Nebraska exchange says that an en- 
terprising cltizen could make a fortune tanning the 
hides of the giant mosquitoes in the Fremont bot- 
tums and polishing their bills for umbrella handles. 


‘In case of an accident, doctor—a bro- 
ken leg, forinstance—what Is best to be done while 
waiting for the physician?’’ ‘*Well,’’ said the doc- 
tor, **L think the best thing to be done ta to get his 
money ready for him.** 


The worst case ot absence of mind we 
ever read of was that described in an exchange the 
other day, when a man, hurrying for a train, thought 
he had forgotten his watch at home, and took It out 
to see If he had tlme to go back for It. 


We like a girl who looks at the bright 
side of things, Miss Murnford wished to consolea 
friend of hers wrohad become engaged, somewhat 
avainst her own will, toa man with only one lee. 
“Just think, my dear,’’ said Miss M., ‘‘how soon 
you will be able to run him up a pair of slippers!"’ 


“I deeply regret it, sir, but honor and 
mny altered circumstances compel me to release your 
daughter from her engagement. I cannot enter 
your family a begvar. In the recent deal in the 
North End stocks [ lost my entire fortune.’’ ‘*Not 
«nother word, my dear boy, not another word; [ «ot 
it.*9 


A railway conductor combats the cruel 
hallucination that the coming generation of his 
countrymen will be puny, sickly and played out. 
Hisexperience of many years convinces him that | 
the coutrary is the case, and that the average child 


GUNPOWDER. 





Gunpowder is a compound of pitre, or 
saltpetre, charcoal and salphur. I[t is some- 
what difficult to give such a description of 
the necessary operations in making gun- 
powder as will be clear to the general 
reader, 

The following is an outline of the pro- 
cess: ‘The ingredients are retined and pul- 
verized. Then each particle of ingredient 
is brought into close contact with the 
otbers; the pulverized inaterials are mixed 
in # rotling barrel, and then ground under 
heavy cast-iron wheels following each otber 
in» circular cast-iron trough. 

The mass 18 compressed to give it the 
necessary density and strength to resist 
the shocks uf transport-tion ; the fragments 
of the cake as they come trom the wheel- 
will are broken down under rollers, and 
then spread out into layers about tour 
inches thick, and separated by brass plates: 
these are brought under a powerful hy- 
draulic press, which compresses the layers 
to a thickness of an inch. 

For the purpose of increasing and regu- 
lating the combustion, graining follows, 
Tbis consisisof breaking up the con. pressed 
cake into small fragments or grains; then 
the grains are rolled in a barrel for a certain 
length of time, and this operation is called 
giazing. 

The moisture which bas been introduced 
at the various stages of manulacture is 
dried out by spreading out the powder on 
shelves in a room heated by steam to a 
temperature of 140° to 180° Fahrenheit. 

The last step is the dusting, which re- 
moves the fine grains and dust, which 
would otherwise fill up the interstices and 
retard iuflammation, and this 1 done by 
means of fine cieves and bolting-cloths, 

In regard to the first step, the refining 
and pulverizing, it may be sad that the 
cbarooal and sulphur are broken up in 
inills inade for the purpose, and that the 
nitre is usually sufficiently pulverized when 
it comes from the refinery. 

The charcoal is pulverized by rolling it 
in cast-iron barrels with zinc balls, and 
much the same method is used with ths 
sulphur, except that the barrel is a leather 
one stretched on a wooden trame, 

Tbe nitre comes chiefly taom the East 
Indies; the charcoal is obtained by distil- 
ling the lighter kinds of wood 1n iron 
retorts, and the sulphur comes principally 
from Sicily. 

SO 

ADULTERATED JAMs.—Accoording to the 
correspondent of a trade journal, it is a 
inistake to suppose that fruit is aosolutely 
necessary to the nanufacture of preserves. 
He describes a visit to a large jam-produc- 
ing factory, in which he found that the 
work was being bravely carried on without 
the aid of fruit at all, 

Jaws of various kinds were being pro 
duced before his eyes — currant, plum, 
apricot, strawberry, raspberry and goose- 
berry. Yet neither currant, pluin, apricot, 
strawberry, raspberry or gooseberry was 
in the building. Surnips served the 
purposes of the fruit. The flavoring mat- 
ter was extracted fromm coal-tar, and the 
reseinb:ance to strawberry and raspberry 
jain was turther produced by inixing the 
boiling compound with sinall seeds from 
some cheap innocuous berb. A common 
form of suyar is used, and this is the only 
honest ingredient in the mess. These 
preserves are offered as made from “this 
season’s fruit.’’ 

—_—_—_—_—2  «  <____——_ 
UNINTENTIONAL FuUN.—"“English as She 
is Taught,’’ acoording to Mark ‘Twain, is a 
quaint study. The bumorist has collected 
a nuinber of answers which are said to have 
been given by children to their examina- 
tion papers, According t the author of 
“The Jumping Frog,” a boy defined a Re- 

ublican as “a sinner mentioned in the 
Bible ;”? and in answer to the question what 
a demagegue was, a future citizen of the 
United States replied, “a vessel containing 
beer and other liquids.” Another ingen- 
ions scholar defined a circle as “a round 
straight line with a hole in the middie,” 
In anotber examination paper it was stated 
that “George Eiliot left a wife and child, 
who mourned greatly for his genius,” Per- 
haps the gern of the whole series, however, 
was the assertion that the science *Physil- 
logigy is to study about your bones, stu. 
mick, and vertebry; it teaches, for instance, 
that the gastric juice keeps the bones froin 
creaking. 


ee ee 
THERE is oue in the world who feels, for 
bim who is sad, a keeper pang than be feels 
for himself; there is one to whom reflected 
joy is better than that which comes direct ; 
there is one who rejoices in anotber’s honor 
more than in any which is one’s own; there 
is One On Who another’s transcendent ex- 
ce.lence sheds no beam but that of delight; 
there is one who hides apother’s infirmities 
nore faithtully than one’s own; there is 
one who loses all sense of self in the senti- 
ment of kindness, tenderness, and devo- 
tion to another ;—that oue is woman, 
——— 

“On mother, what do you think,’’ re- 
marked tbe schoolgirl, “our minister has 
an amanuensis.’’ “You don’t say !”’ replied 
the old lady with much concern, ‘Is he 





of ‘under twelve’? who travels with a half-fare 
Ucket Is as large as a boy or girl of sixteen used to be 
‘nu ante-railroad days. 


Guibollard and his two friends, Cabassol 
and Mitouflet, agreed to dine together at St. Ger- 
matin, outside of Paris. Gulbollard aad Cabassol 
kept the appointment, but Mitoufiet turned up miss- 
Ing. The two friends, in consequence, dined alone. 
After dinner they were enjoying their cigars and 
feasting their eyes on the delicious view on the ter- 
race. **Ah!* exclaimed Guibollara, in a burst of 


doctorin’ for it?’”’ 


2 NUMPHREYS’ 
4 HOMEOPATHIC 
Gor) 28 


SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous Dability, 


18 only successful remedy for 
and Prostration from” over-work 
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re m rirt 
V ° ‘compound 
SUREST REMEDY 
PAINFUL ILLS AND pokbens SUF: 


FERED BY WOMEN EVERYWHERE. . 


It relieves pain, promotes a regular and healthy 
recurrence of periods and is a great help to young 
girls and to women past maturity. It strengthens 
the back and the pelvic organs, bringing relief 
and comfort to tired women who stand all day in 
home, shop and factory. 

Leucorrheea, Inflammation, Ulceration and Dis- 
placements of thé Uterus have been cured by it, 
as women everywhere gratefully testify. Regular 
physicians 9;:en prescribe jt. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price$1.00. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s ‘Guide to Health” mailed toany 
lady sending stamp to the Laboratory, Lynn, Mass. 









, A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has it. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 
of Fine Jewelry sent (ree to every Agent sell- 
ing our cards. Send Yc. stamp for Lovely New Sam- 

ples and Outfit. N,. E. CAKD ©O., Wallingford. Cona. 


Stosphine Habit Cured in le 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 





Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio 


OPIUM 


DUT 
desires to be considered 
© mostimportant adjunct 


BLOOM OF 


Every Lad 
handsome. 
to —— beauty in a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan, Free Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in eppiying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immedJately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 





and pronounced entirely free from any 
Juatestal injurious to the health or skin. 


Prics, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere, 





MENTS. 


sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GULDE shows how 


in diflerent keys, 
of the kind, 


book, and without previously needing to know the 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guild 
urately and without the least trouble. 


own instructors, 
ferent character 


tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye”’ 


ness, moreover, would inake ita very good present 
Christmas. 
than one of the family can piay. 
guvod use of their instruments. 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 


THE QUIDE 





. 
Vital Weakness, 
#1 per vial. orS vials and large vial powder, for §6. 


or other causes 
SoLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 





*uthusiasm, ‘if Mitouf@et were only here how he 
would regret that he didn’t come!’’ 





price.- Humphreys’ Medicine (o., 108 Fulton M., 4K. Y. 









SECRET-OF-BEAUTY. 
i oe 





Depot 89 Barclay St., N. Y. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, 
stuod that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study, 
What it cando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ts to enable anyone 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 


is placed on the Instrument, and the player, 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’ 
By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dlf- 
this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 
tice with the Guiue, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, wil not learn how to read the common sheet music. 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to leara a number of tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. 
can play it, after a few attempts, 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dv for them ALL WESAY. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. 
age stamps, 2°s, takhen., For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words anc wu usic for 0 
Address 


726 SANSOM 











6 | R. DOLLARD, 
‘ 513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier = §) 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GORSARZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 


No. 1, ‘he round of INCHES, 

_ head, No, |. From forehead back 

No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No, 2 Over forehead as 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required. 

over the top. No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, From ear to ear the head, 

round the for . 

He bas always ready for sale endid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, conuase, Ladies i Half Wigs. 
Frizettes, rr Carls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 
aa rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

air. 


Agenta make 65 a day with Plush 

Cheapest in U.S. Particulars free, 

Fosuxx & MaK1n, Cincinnati, O. 

A CARD. -—Toall who are suffering from errors 
eud indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, early 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., | will send a recipe that 
will eure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
Amertea, Send self-addressed envelope to REV, 
Joseru T, INMAN, Station D, New York City. 


CURE "i: DEAF 
tecare the Nearing, at povform the work of the. sant 
Gioerettecrs erecta, es 
ites , 863 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 
$25 


gents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
Giood Pay. A. Gorton & Co., Philada., Pa. 


reat 

















AMONTH, Agents wanted. 9@ best sell- 


ing articles in the world l sample free. 


Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


UIE! WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
AGEN ‘Ny Dr. Seott’s beautiful Eleetrie 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, 

Ete, Norish, quick sales, Territory given, satis 
faction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT, 643 B’way,N Y. 
Instant relief. Final cure and never 


L E e returns, Noindelicacy. Neither 

knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel tronbles expecially consti —cur- 

ed like magic. Sufferers wil] learn of asimple remedy 
free. by addressing, J. H. REXV ES, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 





LILAC SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
; wr meng | pure everenter into its manu- 
facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for usein the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use, 

Larnp’s Waite Litao Toruet Boar is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it ully clear soft and smooth, 
Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes 50c. 

Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Anyone knowing a tune, elther **In the head,’’ as It ts called,’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE 
In fact itimay be the first time they have ever seen a pilanv or organ, yet If they kuow 
60 wuch as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Kiver,’* lor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or orgau, with the as- 


INSTRU- 


the tunes are to be played with both hands and 


Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 


It must be plainly under 
It will do nothing 
understanuing 
a half-note or a 


difference between A or Gi, 


without 


reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, caninatew moments play the plece ac- 
Aithough it does not and never can supp'ant regular books 


‘and all others who are their 


So, after a very little prac- 


But tt will teach 


A child tf It can say ite A, B, C’sand knowsa 
quite well, There are 


Ita cheapness and usetul- 


to give @ person, whether young of vid, at 


Almost every home tn the land basa plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
With this Guide to the house everybody can make more or less 


(Post- 


MUSIC CO., 


ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


The toreign tashion journals are filled 
with very pretty gowns of the latest modes; 
indeed, of the newest Parisian cut and 
draping, which are sure to head the fashion 
tor another season at least. 

A new poult de soie, a combination of 
dove and peacock, was new in coloring and 
quite original in make. Tbe front of the 
skirt was of the dove silk, the breadths 
crossing and showing the peacock under- 
skirt only when the wearer moved. They 
were bordered with steel galloon on a can- 
vas foundation, threaded with gold. The 
back was peacock, and falling over the 
ordinary breadth was a loose one lined 
with the dove, quite unattached, giving a 
most graceful flow to the skirt. The bod- 
ice had bouffant revers of greenish-blue 
tone. 

Another good French model was of the 
new dark tone of rose du Barri, the whole 
skirt draped in one piece, so that the folds 
tell sometimes straight, sometimes diago- 
nally. This also opened diagonally on one 
side to show some beautiful guipure lace, 
cream over cream, the patterns accentu- 
ated by a thick standing cordonnet. It 
almost covered the front, and carried vuut 
the idea of inwrapping the figure. The 
bodice formed a long jacket, draped at the 
back, fastening in points to strap in front 
80 as to show well a wide, important jabot 
of the same lace. 

Black lace is still much the fashion tor 
dresses, and one of the newest kinds is the 
Marguerite, the fortunate manufacturer of 
which realized a considerable suin. 

The pattern consists of graduated Mar- 
guerite blossoms in perpendicular lines ; it 
is well wrought, fine and silky. This lace 
is draped over black, but the necessary 
touches of color are given by three bands 
of ribbon carried beneath the lace across 
the front, forming points on one side and 
bows on the other. 

The new Gobelines blue had been chosen, 
and the stylish bodice had a V-shaped 
piece of velvet of the same tone introduced 
back and front, with ribbon velvet braces 
covered with lace ; a high-standing collar 
ot the velvet, and sleeves, with trimmings 
of lace on the outside, and a sort of cap to 
the elbow formed of the black lace. 

Sleeves are wondertully improved and 
much more becoming than those of last 
season. A particularly pretty style ap- 
peared on a dinner gown ; it came to the 
elbow with revers of embroidery inside the 
arm ; outside there fell a graceful rounded 
lappet piece of lace and ribbon, which, 
throwing the arm in shadow, gave it much 
rounded grace. 

This gown, which was of the vieux rose 
tone, was remarkable for a distinct train, 
and slanted at the end so as to form a point. 
It had a panel of magnificent embroidery, 


row upon row of metallic guipure, bor- | 
dered with pea-sized beads, each row of 4 | 


diflerent metallic tinge 

in this weather red seems a hot color to 
be worn, and yet there is hardly a wilet in 
Which red does not play its part. A gray 
dress is relieved by a red hat or bonnet, 
with a red parasol. 

There are some charming French gowns 
which are notable for three goffered 
flounces at the hem, replacing the ordinary 
kilting, amd the drapery, which forms folds 
utthe waist, being very closely stitched 
down. 

The cotton dresses are now noted for 
their simple, good style. Ecru and red 


stripes are much worn, and the skirts are | 


made with broad box-plaits over founda- 
tions well-petticoated beneath, in which 
lies halfthe secret of their good appear- 
ance. 

To the uninitiated the skirts of the day 
might have no foundation at all ; but this 
is far from being the case ; there are plenty 


of plaitings and underplaitings which keep | 


them well in form. 

Checks require much cleverness in 
arrangement. A blue and white checked 
cotton, with standing tufts on the surface, 
was draped in such a way that all the 
checks fell diagonally. 


Stone and blue form a happy mixture | 
which tinds favor now, and some pretty | 
dresses in stripes of that tone are w be | 


seen in most fashionable gatherings. 

Silk and wool, velvet and wool, and 
solid woolen are all used by French dress- 
makers forchurch and promenade dress. 
Elaborate passeme:terie trimmings are 
seen On many of the new dresses ; these 
trimmings are longer than any before im- 
ported, and they match the color of the 
dress. 

A stylish cashmere dress of heliotrope 
plaid in huge blocks of broken lines was 
combined with plain cashmere. Reversing 
the usual order, the plaid was used in the 
basque and full long drapery, while the 


skirt was of plain goods laid in large side 
plaits. A long slender point of silk cord 
passementerie extended trom the collar to 
the waist at the back, and a similar point 
formed the rest. Large passementerie 
ornaments with many hanging cords were 
placed on the underskirt to form a panel 
where the drapery parted. 

A stylish dress of that purplish shade of 
cashmere called crushed starwberry was 
trimmed with a fancy striped silk of moire 
and satin. Brown wool, combined with a 
brocade of old rose, was still another pretty 
costume. 

Tbe French tailor dresses are quite elab- 
orately embrvuidered with lines of feather- 
stitching in white silk on brown or blue 
cloth. The edge of the overskirt is finished 
in this way: The underskirt and some- 
times a line of feather-stitching is placed 
up the dart seams. The bodice is then fin- 
ished with a shirt vest of white surah ex- 
tending from the collar to the waist line, or 
with a short vest reaching only to the top 
of the darts, and finished by a square of 
dark velvet the shade of the dress. 

Irregularity is a feature of all the French 
draperies, which, while they are very full 
and long, are very eccentric ; the two ma- 
terials used in the costumes are so woven 
together by the dressmaker’s fancy,that no 
two dresses seem to be alike. 

Costumes of black Chantilly and the less 
expensive Spanish and French laces are 
extensively used over inexpensive satin, 
either black or beliotrope. 

White lace dresses over heliotrope are 
also shown ; these are looped up with long 
clusters of heliotrope ribbon and finished 
with peasant waists of heliotrope satin, full 
lace guimps and lace sleeves. 

Cool, fresh, airy, white muslins,embroid- 
ered or lace-trimmed, hold the first rank 
tor young girls, and are worn with straw 
hats of every conceivable shape, from the 
plain sailor to the varieties of high crowned 
hats, black and colored, and to the more 
fanciful large hats trimmed with huge bows 
and bunches ot flowers. 

Pink cottons, blue cottons and mauve 
cottons are also much to the fore, but these 
dresses must be well and stylishly made, 
and pointed or jacket bodices are :vore to 
be seen than banded bodices. 

Even with cottons the prevailing taste for 
waistcoats appear, and they are made of 
white pique or of soft silk or lace, and look 
pretty and dressy. 

In tailor-made dresses gray is still the 
favorite color, often combined with faint 
lines or checks of otber shades, while 
among older ladies silk is more worn than 
of late years, and thick-ribbed silk, almost 
resembling poplin and moire, are also pop- 
ular, aloneand mixed with other materials. 
Velvet, too, is not discarded, even with the 
thermometer over 90 degrees. e 

Mantles are but little worn, small capes 
trimmed with jet, which sparkles in the 
sun, being the only torm of outdoor cover- 
ing seen. Mantles are sometimes worn 
| when driving. 
| Ribbons ot every sort are popular, and 
are really beautiful. They have quite 
taken the place of feathers and flowers, 

Parasols are often made of the same ma- 
terials as the dress, specially when the 
dress is a Wash one, but white parasols are 
much seen, all trimmed elaborately with 
lace, and the red parasols are still fashion- 
able, and form bright bits of color ina 
crowd. 

A number of beautiful tea-gowns are 
being made. The colorings are so exquis- 
ite that they mingle well with those shades 
now worn without any suspicion of over- 
smartness, They are copied from Japan- 
ese gowns, and you never by any chance 
import anything from Japan that sins 
against good taste. 

There is a wide choice in silk and crepe, 
and hardly any two colors are alike. In 
London there is every opportunity of judg- 
ing what their merits are,as the attendants 
wear them in stores in order to show how 
they look in Japan. The dréssmakers, 
however, use the scissors ruthlessly, and 








| the narrow garments woich fair Japanese 





As to flour bread we are, of course, firm 
believers in the wbole-meal bread,in which 
there is more nutriment and less binding 
qualities. Bread should never be eaten 
new. It should be a day old at least. Even 
toast ought to be made from stale bread. 
Toast should be thin and allowed to cool, if 
ior breakfast. 

Here is our receipe: Cut the slices from 
a loat a day old, with a strong, sharp knife, 
Jet the elices be one inch thick or more. 
Toast them slowly,then butter abundantly, 
pricking the surface with the knife’s point 
thatthe butter may run well in. Crush the 
edges of the toast with the back of the 
knife, sprinkle a little salt over the surface 
and eat while hot. 

But, independent of oat-meal and flour, 
there are many valuable farinaceous foods 
which are, unhappily for our population, 
made to take a back seat in the scale of 
diet. Lentils, peas, beans, and maize are 
among the number. 

If those who suffer from dyspepsia could 
only be got firmly to believe, that frequent 
change of diet is most essential to well- 
being, and believing this, were to give 
these farine a fair trial, thousands among 
them would be restored tc health and be 
dyspeptics no longer. 

There was a pampblet written some years 
ago, called “One Hundred Ways to Cook 
Egg.”” We have no idea what these hun- 
dred ways were, nor even a tenth of them, 
but as eggs are so very nutritious and eas- 
ily digested, dyspeptics would do well to 
learn some of the many methods of render- 
ing them palatable. 

The question, ‘‘what to have for dessert,” 
is one that often worries the person who 
bas the ordering or preparing of the din- 
ner for the tamily. 

One wearies of the pies and pudding she 
has seen and eaten since childhood, be they 
never so good, and gladly accepts some 
thing new, simple, inexpensive, easily 
made. Such the following will prove to 
you : 

Take one ounce of gelatine, cover with 
one cup of cold water, and swell for one 
hour ; then overit pour one pint of boiling 
water flavored with lemon juice, adding 
one cup ofsugar. Just bring to a boil, and 
pour into a bowl to cool. Now makea 
boiled custard of one pint of milk, three 
yolks of eggs, three spoonsful of sugar, a 
little salt Flavor with one spoonful of 
vanilla, and put tocool. When both jelly 
and custard are cold, and just before din- 
ner, cut up the jelly into dice, pile in the 
centre of a large platter, and pour the cus- 
tard around it. Now beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth ; drop half ot it, in 
spoonfuls, around upon the custard at 
regular distances. Color the otber half of 
the froth with a few drops of cochineal, and 
drop alternated with the white. Green and 
white also make a beautiful dish. Onecan, 
by a little ingenuity, make a great variety 
ot dishes out of the above materials, by dis- 
posing them in different ways, colors and 
flavors. 

A very simple dessert, and very quickly 
made, is boiled custard poured (cold) over 
bananas, cut up, or peaches, cut up, alter- 
nating the fruit with slices of delicate 
cake. 

Another nice dessert is made of apples. 
Select large, fair, sweet apples; pare and 
core them, and put in a large porcelain 
kettle just enough of the truit to cover the 
bottom of the kettle, set closely together, 
with just a few spoonfuls of water. Fill 
the contre of the apples with sugar, cover 
closely, and allow to steam and simmer till 
the apples are soft, yet fully retaining their 
shape. Now remove them toa glass dish, 
piling them up in pyramid form. Boil the 
Syrup remaining in the kettle, adding a 
small piece of butter, and a little more 
Sugar, if required, Add a few drops ot 
lemon flavor, and when cold pour over the 
pyramid of apples. Or add vanilla to the 


| Syrup, and scatter shreds of lemon peel 


| 


| dames consider the height of the mode 


Furopean garment, but it is unrivaled in 
its peculiar beauty. 





@dds and Ends. 
BREAKFAST FOOD—DESSERT, 

Over and over again we see advocated 
the use of oatmeal. for breakfast and 
supper, What a stay and support to life is 
good porridge! Not over-long boiled, how- 
ever, and made of a medium oat-mea!, and 
eaten with butter, or milk, or both. 

Oat cakes again—not the horrid imitation 
they sell at the confectioners’ —but whole. 





of soda are excellent. 





make hardly more than the front of a | 


over the apples. Or, bring the whites ot 
two egys to a froth, color and flavor it, and 
pour over the apples. 





LODGER tu cham bermaid—“Mary, this is 
the stillest house 1 ever wasin. The land- 
lord and bis wife tnust live like angels in 





| heaven together; I haven’t heard one single 


some, home-griddled cakes, with nothing | 
in them but oat-meal and salt and a pinch 


sound since [’ve been here.” “That's all 
very nice just now, Mr. Sinith, but wait 
till they make triends again. They quar- 
relled a fortnight ago, and they baven’s 
Spoken to each other since,” 





IN 1830 Domenico Cali,a butcher in Cala. 
bria, was sent to prison for murder, Laving 
killed four of bis fellow prisoners, Frowm 
tine to tiine his term had been renewed 
without break until he bad remained a 
prisoner fifty-seven years. About two 


weeks ago he was released, in hb . 
thiad yeas, »in his eighty 








Confidential Correspondents. 


E. W. M.—We do not know what book 
you mean. 

Lizziz.—We greatly sympathize with 
you in your unpleasant position. 

STICK LEBACK.—The “powder monkey” 


is a boy who carries cartridges from the magazine to 
the guns in ships of war. 


Noosg.—It would be better to obtain the 
size of the lady's finger and select the ring yourselr, 
The stone and setting must depend upon the amount 
you wish to spend. 

E. B. MorRIs.—The origin of the term 
*‘Star-spangied banner’’ dates from the year 1812, the 
morning after the British attack on Fort M'Henry, at 
Baltimore, 

HiawaTHa.—Claude Duval was a famous 
robber and highwayman, ‘‘who was executed at Ty- 
burn, London, ** says an ancient historian, quai:tly, 
‘to the great grief of the women,’’ in Janvary, 
1670. 

Wipow.—Do not heed any venomous 
Uttle-tattie about your daughter’s suitor. Keep 
your eye on him, aud never mind gossip, but judge 
for yourself, Tne scandal-mongers sre probably 
jealous. 

BroaD-AXE.—A masher is a dandy or 
fop—a man who thinks of nothing but dress and per- 
sonal appearance. The class generally affect a con- 
temptible effeminacy of mannersand speech. They 
have existed in all times under different names. 


SwEetTs.—We think that “‘hokey-pokey”’ 
is the cheapest kind of ice cream ; corn starch being 
used asa thickening medium instead of cream and 
eggs. For cheap water ices, gelatine—the kind 
known in the trade assoup strengthener—is used to 
give solidity. 

J. M. H.—Tbe Siamese twins were born 
in 1811 and died in 1874. Barnum got them in 1853, 
and they remained witb him urtil 1863. Chang died 
first, during the night. When Ea awoke, and found 
his brother dead, it is supposed the fright and couase- 
quent nervous shock caused his death, 

ANxX10US.—Freethin kers do not feel thein- 
selves bound to believe all that Divine revelation 
teaches and all the doctrines of the Christiaa relig- 
ion, nor the specia) interpretatiors of any branch of 
the Christian Church. The name they assume exact- 
ly describes their position. ‘‘How can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed ?*’ 

MEDARD.—-You canoot go on wasting 
time, The man treats you as if you werea fool, and 
your conduct invites his carelessness. Presently you 
will find yourself deserted and wretched, Assert 
yourself like a rational woman, put away your weak- 
vess, You are uot a doll, and ) vu must disiniss your 
untruthful admirer if he ever commits himseif 
again. Show your contempt for lies, and you may 
cure him. 

KNOCKER.—Modesty in offering criticisin 
is always wise, and we shoulc advise you to study the 
subject of atmospheric phenomena before dogmatis- 
ing upon it. ‘*First the flash of lightning, which is 
accompanied by thunder, arising from the vibration 
of the powerfully-agitated air,** saysa late author- 
ity. Thunder is heard after the flash, because souad 
travels at a wuch slower rate than light. 

CoQuELIN.—Marcus Curtius was a Re- 
man patrician, more or less mythical, who leapt 
down on horseback, in fullarmor, intoa gulf which 
had suddenly opened in the Forum, because the 
augurs declared it would never close again till Kome 
had thrown Into ither most precious possession. Cur- 
tius bad the vanity to interpet thisremark as apply- 
ing to her brave sons, and to include himself cun- 
spicuously among the latter body. Whether he ever 
did it or not, he has since beer used by many orators 
to point a moral and adorn a tale. 


BLAME.—You have nothing to do with 
your parents’ conduct; your life is your own, and 
you have no need to make yourself miserable. The 
original wrong has been aa far as possible repaired ; 
and your plan now is to keep quiet and never mourn 
over an unpleasant business which cannot be iwend- 
ed. Many men and women in your position earn re- 
spect from the world. People are more charitable than 
you think, andthe very fact of the secret having 
been kept from you for twenty-two years should 
teach you a useful lesson. 


INNOCENCE, — Astolpho is one of the 
characters in Ariosto’s Uriando Furivso, He was 4 
cousin to Orlando ; his father was Otho, and he was 
a@ great boaster, but generous, handsome, and gay. 
He wascarried to Alcina’s Isle on the back of 
whale, and she changed him intoa myrtle tree, but 
Melissa disenchanted him. Hethen descended into 
tne Infernal regions, aud alse wentto the moon tv 
cure Orlando of his madness by bringing back his 
lost witsina phial. The fairy Logistilla gave Astui- 
phe a book to guide him alwaysaright ou his jour- 
neys, and a horn which so alarmed the man or beast 
that heard it they fell easy captives to his prowess. 


CoorEerR.—The newspaper letter which 
has afflicted you with » sense of mystery refers to th¢ 
question of bi-metallism, whichis one of great ab- 
struseness. In England only one metal—viz. guld- 
isemployed as the standard of value, and conse- 
quently this is the sole legal tender for sums above 
$10, silveronly being legal teader for sums above 2s. 
and under $10, In the United States, France, and in 
various other countries, the bi-metallic system pre- 
vails, under which the national Mint has to coin but 
cold andsilver at a fixed ratio between the two 
metals ; and unless there is special agreement te the 
contrary, debts may be legally discharged in cither 
of the metals thus coined, 


FRaNOIS.—The Shakers are tle oldest 
communistic sect im America. They designate them- 
selves ‘The Millennial Church,’’ or ‘*The United 
Society of Believers.’’ It was founded by Ann Lee, 
a blacksmith’s daughter, born at Manehester (Eng- 
land) in 1736, and some agitation having arisen among 
the Quakers, to which sect she belonged, she came tv 
America, after having been in gaol for strect obstruc- 
tlom and having pretended to be endowed with ulvine 
authority above her fellows. She obtained many 
followers from the Baptists, and ‘‘Elder’’ James 
Wittaker succeded her at her death in 17H, under 
whose regime their first chapel was built. Their re 
ligious dogmas are of a strange kind, the chief veiné 
that the foundress was the spouse of the Son of God : 
that the religious history of man is divided ato four 
cycles, the last commencing with Aun Lee. They 
deny the resurrection of the body and the Atone- 
ment, and they hold vommunity of goods, celibacy, 
nouresistance, separate government, and power over 
physical disease. Their religious services cousist 
in singing bymus and » peculiar shuffling daace- 4 





























